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THE ARMY. 
A DETACHMENT of the Eighth Cavalry has been ordered 
to Florida to assist the revenue officers to make col- 





lections. 





Company K, Second Cavalry, has been removed from 
North Platte, Neb., to O’Fallen’s Station, Neb.; and 
Company M, Second Cavalry, from North Platte, Neb., 
to Plum Creek, Neb. 





A MEETING of the officers of the Artillery Association 
of the Army of the Potomac was held at Fort Adams, 
Wednesday, September 6. After the routine business 
the Association elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, General W. F. Barry; Vice- 
President, General A. J. Hunt ; Secretary, C. W. Wain- 
wright. The Association adjourned to meet in Provi- 
dence, R. I., the first Wednesday in March, 1872. 





A DESPATCH from Louisville, Ky., September 11, re- 
ports that in Russell county, Ky., on the night of the 
‘th, Deputy United States Marshal Jackson and a party 
of soldiers made an attack on a Ku-Klux camp. A sol- 
dier named Crusoe was killed and Sergeant Strader 
wounded. A man named Caffrey was urrested as the 
murderer of Crusoe, and another named Jones arrested 
as a member of the same Ku-Klux gang. Both were 
carried to Louisville and placed in jail. 


ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Iesued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
September 11, 1871. 
Tuesday, September 5. 

Private Theodore Dresslar, Company A, Ninth In- 
fantry, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this or- 
der at the place where he may be serving. 

Drummer Elihu D. Pomeroy, General Service U. 8. 
Army, Newport Barracks, Kentucky, now with his com- 
mand, will be discharged the service of the United 
States by his post commander, provided there be no im- 
pediment, as desertion, etc., upon condition that the ex- 
penses incurred by his enlistment, fixed at $62 92, be 
refunded to the United States. The money may be paid 
to the commanding officer of the post, who will give 
triplicate receipts therefor, one of which will be retained 
by him as authority for the discharge, one will be for- 
warded to this office, and one will be retained by the 
person by whom the money is paid. This soldier is en- 
titled to pay, ete., only under paragraph 1,371, Revised 
U.S. Army Regmlations of 1863. 

A board of examination having found Major Milton 
Cogswell, Twenty-first Infantry, “ incapacitated for ac- 
tive service, and, in the judgment of the board, said in- 
capacity results from long and faithful service,” and 
“from sickness and exposure in the line of duty,” the 
President directs that his name be placed upon the list 
of retired officers of that class in which the disability 
results from long and faithful service, or from sickness 
or exposure in the line of. duty, in conformity with 
sections 16 and 17 of the act of August 3, 1861. 

A board of examination having found Major Frederick 
E. Prime, Corps of Engineers, “ incapacitated for active 
duty, and that said incapacity results from wounds and 
injuries received in the line of duty,” the President di- 
rects that his name be placed upon the list of retired 
officers of that class in which the disability results from 
long and faithful service, or from wounds or injury re- 
ceived in the line of duty, in conformity with sections 16 
and 17 of the act of August 3, 1861. 

The resignation of Captain John W. Turner, com- 
missary of subsistence, has been accepted by the Pres- 
ident, to take effect September 4, 1871. 

On recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Surgeon 
De Witt C. Peters is hereby relieved from duty in the 
Department of the Missouri, and will proceed to New 
York city, reporting by letter, upon his arrival, to the 
Surgeon-General. 

The superintendent General Recruiting Service (East- 
ern Division) will prepare a detachment of seventy-five 
recruits from those which are or may from time to time 
become disposable at the depot, and forward it, un- 
der proper charge, to Fort Sully, Dakota Territory 
(via Sioux City, Iowa), where it will be reported, upon 
arrival, to the commanding officer Twenty-second In- 
fantry for assignment to his regiment. The Quarter- 
master’s Department will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Van Voast, Sixteenth In- 
fantry (promoted from major Eighteenth Infantry), will 
proceed without delay to join his proper station. 

Major William H. Brown, Eighteenth Infantry (pro- 
moted from captain Twenty-first Infantry), will proceed 
without delay to join his proper station in the Depart- 
ment of the South. : 

[No Special Orders were issued on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 6. | 

Thursday, September 17. 

Private James Brett, Company K, Twelfth Infantry, 
having been appointed hospital steward U. 8. Army, will 
report by letter to the commanding general Department 
of California for assignment to duty. 


The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Patrick 
Smith, formerly private of Company F, Fifth Infantry, 
with transportation from New York city to this city, to 
enable him to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost of which 
will be refunded to the Quartermaster’s Department by 
the treasurer of the Soldiers’ Home, District of Columbia. 

Upon receipt uf this order, Superintendent Enos P. 
Trussell (recently appointed) will repair to and as- 
sume charge of the National Cemetery at Pittsburg 
Landing, Tennessee. The Quartermaster’s Department 
will furnish the necessary transportation. 

So much of Special Orders No. 302, of August 4, 1871, 

from this office, as orders Hospital Steward Charles Kot- 
zenberg, U. 8. Army, to report in person to the com- 
manding general Department of Arizona, is hereby re- 
voked, and he will report by letter to the commanding 
general Department of the Missouri for assignment to 
duty. 
Colonel William F. Barry, Second Artillery, command- 
ing Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Virginia, will pro- 
ceed to Fort Wadsworth, New York Harbor, to examine 
the counterpoise gun-carriage there undergoing experi- 
ments, with a view to instruction at the Artillery School. 
On completion of this duty he will return to his proper 
atation. 

Leave of absence for three months on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability is hereby granted Second Lieutenant 
William I. Reese, Sixth Cavalry. 

Private Edward Fitzgerald, Mounted Service U. S. 
Army, now on duty at headquarters Military Division 
- the Missouri, is hereby assigned to the Sixth Cav- 
alry. 

As soon as paragraph 2, Special Orders No. 344, Sep- 
tember 2, 1871, from this office, has been complied with, 
the superintendent General Recruiting Service (Western 
Division) will prepare and forward, under proper charge, 
the following detachments of recruits: I. Two hundred to 
Omaha, Neb., where they will be reported, upon arrival, to 
the commanding general Department of the Platte for as- 
signment to the Thirteenth Infantry. IL. Fifty to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where they will be reported upon 
arrival to the commanding general Department of the 
Missouri, for assignment to the Third Infantry. The 
Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
transportation. 

Friday, September 8. 

A board of examination having found Second Lieu- 
tenant Thomas W. Lord, Twentieth Infantry, “incapac- 
itated for active service, said incapacity resulting from 
a gunshot wound received in the line of duty at the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863, while holding the 
rank of second lieutenant Company K, Seventeenth regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, from which amputation 
of the left leg below the knee bas resulted,” and “that 
at the same battle he received a wound in the right foot 
from a piece of shell, causing the tendon of the great toe 
to adhere to the metatarsal bone, interfering with the 
motion of the toe,” the President directs that his name 
be placed upon the list of retired officers of that class in 
which the disability results from long and faithful ser- 
vice, or from wounds or injury received in the line of 
duty, in conformity with sections 16 and 17 of the act of 
August 3, 1861. 

Major Charles T. Larned, paymaster, is hereby re- 
lieved from duty in the Department of Dakota, and will 
report in person without unnecessary delay to the Pay- 
master-General, Washirigton, D. C., for duty in his of- 
fice. He will turn over to Major Rodney Smith, pay- 
master, all funds, instructions, etc., pertaining to the of- 
fice of chief paymaster Department of Dakota. 

Until otherwise ordered, Major Rodney Smith, pay- 
master, will assume the duties of chief paymaster De- 
partment of Dakota. 

Post Chaplain Aquila A. Reese is hereby relieved from 
duty at Fort Sanders, W. 'T., and will report without 
delay to the commanding officer Department of Texas, 
San Antonio, Texas, for assignment. 

To complete his record, Chaplain J. F. Trecy, Fourth 
Cavalry, is hereby fhonorably discharged the service 
upon tender of resignation, to date August 2, 1866. 

As soon as paragraph 1, Special Orders No. 348, Sep- 
tember 5, 1871, end instructions by letter of the 7th 
instant, from this office, have been complied with, the 
superintendent General Recruiting Service (Eastern Di- 
vision) will prepare and forward, under proper charge, 
the following detachments of recruits: Twenty to Ruth- 
erfordton, N. C., for assignment to Battery A, Fourth 
Artillery ; twenty-six to Fort Johnston, N. C., for as- 
signment to Battery G, Fourth Artillery; nineteen to 
Raleigh, N. C., for assignment to Battery H, Fourth Ar- 
tillery. The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish 
the necessary transportation. 

Leave of absence for six months, with permission to 
visit Canada, to take effect when his services can be 
spared by the department commander, is hereby granted 
Second Lieutenant F. A. Boutelle, First Cavalry. 

Saturday, September 9. 

Second Lieutenant Guilford D. Jennings, Third Ar- 
tillery, will repair to this city and report in person to 
the Adjutant-General of the Army fonorders. 

Private John Jackson, Company A, Fifteenth Infantry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service 
of the United States by his post commander, upon con- 
dition that the expenses incurred by his enlistment, 
fixed at $65 69, be refunded to the United States. The 
money may be paid to the commanding officer of the 
post, who will give triplicate receipts therefor, one of 
which will be retained by him as authority for the dis- 
charge, one will be forwarded to this office, and one will 
be retained by the person by whom the money is paid. 





The following-named enlisted men will be discharged 


the service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order at the places where they may be serving: Private 
He Bowles, Company H, Eighth Infantry ; First- 
class Private John O’Brien, Ordnance Detachment, U. 8. 
Army, now at Watervliet Arsenal, New York; Private 
Edward Unwin, Company F, Twenty-third Infantry. 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Edwin 
Henry, formerly private of Light Battery A, Second Ar- 
tillery, with transportation from New York city to this 
city, to enable him to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost 
of which will be refunded to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment by the treasurer of the Soldiers’ Home, District 


of Columbia. 
Monday, September 11. 


First Lieutenant James W. Reilly, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, will report in person without delay to the Superin- 
tendent of the U. 8. Military Academy, West Point, N. 


Y., for assignment to duty. 

First-class Private Henry Smith, Ordnance Detach- 
ment, U. 8. Army, now at Frankford Arsenal, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be discharged the service of the United States 
upon the receipt of this order at the place where he may 
be serving. 

The resignation of Oaptain George W. Ballantine, 
Seventh Infantry, has been accepted by the President, to 
take effect May 15, 1871. 

Leave of absence for sixty days is hereby granted 
First Lieutenant James Joyes, Seventeenth Infantry. 

The resignation of First Lieutenant James Joyes, 
Seventeenth Infantry, has been accepted by the Presi- 
dent, to take effect October 31, 1871. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Court-martial 
Orders No 101, of August 5, 1871, from headquarters 
Department of the East, directing that second-class Pri- 
vate Daniel D. Fagan, Ordnance Detachment, U. S. 
Army, Washington Arsenal, District of Columbia, “ be 
confined at hard labor under charge of the guard at 
Washington Arsenal for the period of six months,” is 
hereby remitted. He will be released from confinement 
and dishonorably discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be confined. 





ARMY PERSONAL. 





LEAVE of absence for ten days was granted Captain 
Thomas M. Tolman, First Infantry, September 8. 

Hosrirau Steward Charles Wilson, U. 8. Army, was 
ordered September 5 to Fort Totten, Dakota Territory. 

AssisTANT Surgeon C. K. Winne, U. 8. Army, was or- 
dered September 6 to Fort Shaw, Montana Territory, for 
duty. . 

PARAGRAPH 3, Special Orders No. 180, current series, 
from the headquarters Department of Dakota, is hereby 
so amended as to read, Sergeant J. J. Jordan. 


Actina Assistant Surgeon Bernard Gesse n, U. 8. 
Army, was relieved September 5 from duty at Fort Gib- 
son, Cherokee Nation, and ordered to Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted Major G. 
W. Candee, paymaster U. 8. Army, by orders from the 
headquarters Department of Dakota, to take effect from 
the 21st of September. 

CapTain Henry W. Janes, assistant quartermaster, in 
addition to his present duties, is assigned to perform the 
duties of chief quartermaster of the Department of the 
Celumbia, during the temporary absence of Major Sax- 
ton. 

THE leave of absence granted Captain G. B. Dandy, 
assistant quartermaster U. 8S. Army, from headquarters 
Fort Abercrombie, Dakota Territory, was extended 
twenty-three days, by orders from headquarters Depart- 
ment of Dakota, September 6. 

LIZUTENANT-COLONEL Nelson H. Davis, assistant 
inspector-general U. 8. Army, has been ordered on tem- 
porary service to New Mexico, via Denver, C. T., for 
the purpose of carrying out the instructions from the 
headquarters Department of the Missouri of the 4th 
instant. 

PayMAsTER H. U. Pratt, U. 8. Army, chief paymaster 
of the Department of the Lakes, was ordered September 
7 to proceed to and pay the troops at the following- 
named posts: Fort Gratiot, Michigan; Fort Mackinac, 
Michigan; Fort Brady, Michigan. 

AcTING Assistant Surgeon R. H. McKay, U. 8. Army, 
having reported at the headquarters Department of the 
Missouri, was ordered September 6 to proceed without 
delay to Fort Scott, Kansas, reporting i ars arrival to 
the commanding officer for assignment to duty. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted Acting 
Assistant Surgeon H. G. Tidemann, U. 8. Army, in orders 
from the headquarters Department of the Missouri, 
tember 7. Hospital Steward Charles Goettinger, U. 
S. Army, was relieved from duty at Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, and ordered to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation ; and 
Hospital Steward Charles A. Spra U. 8. Army, re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, and 
ordered to Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Porter, New York, September 8. Detail for the 
court: Captain R. E. Johnston, First Infautry; Assist- 
ant Surgeon J. E. Semple, U.S. Army; Captain W. N. 
Tisdall, First Infantry; First Lieutenant F. M. Lynde, 





First Infantry; Second Lieutenant R. G. Armstrong, 
First Infantry; Second Lieutenant Douglas M. Scott 
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First Infantry. First Lieutenant F. E. Pierce, First In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Seo- 
ond Lieutenant C. L. Best, Jr., First Artillery, Sept. 8. 











A DISHONEST PAYMASTER. 
{By Telegraph to the Tribune.) 
WASHINGTON, Wednesday, Sept. 13, 1871. 


Ber was aoe excitement occasioned here to-day 
e report, which subsequently appeared to be correct, 
that Colonel Hodge sapidaster of the Regular Army, 
was guilty of defalcation to the Gov.rnment, extending 
back to 1 amounting to a half million of dollars. 
Stock speculations, gold gambling, and real estate trans- 
actions, in which he had been unfortunate, are given as 
the leading causes of the disaster. Colonel Hodge was 
last night conveyed uuder strict guard, by order of 
General Sherman, to Fort McHenry, Baltimore, where 
he will be held until a court-martial can be organized for 
his trial, As soon as the detalcation was discovered the 
Secretary of War was informed by tel ph, and he will 
arrive to-morrow. On Sunday Ganenel Baten, Pay master- 
General, received from, Colonel Hodge a confession of 
his crime, with a statement that he had lost the amount 
during the last few years in stock speculations. The de- 
faulter has been a favorite with Government officers in 
this city, where he has always been regarded as above 
suspicion, and he has always had what is called the 
“cream” of the service. He has been retained in this 
city for several years, never having been subjected to the 
trials and embarrassments of field service, and has al- 
ways had the easiest and least responsible service in the 
Paymaster’s Department. 

There is considerable discussion over the responsibil- 
ity of the defalcation, the Treasury Department claim- 
ing that the Pay Department is at fault while the Pay- 
master’s Bureuu declare that the Treasury Department 


ought to have discovered the irregularity in Hodge's ac- | 'Y 


counts months and years ago. The great loss of the 
Government in this case is likely to occasion reforms 
which ought long since to have been made, as a means 
of protection against defaulters. Colonel Hodge in his 
letter to General Brice admits a systematic. decript, 
running back several years to cover up false and fraudu- 
lent returns, dishonest statements, and inaccurate ac- 
counts. His disbursements for six years past amount to 
$29,391,450. For the payment of Treasury certificates 
tor bounty alone, the amounts ranged from $4U0,000 to 
$500,000 per month. 

The accounts and statements rendered by paymasters 
to the Paymaster-General’s office do not prove their own 
accuracy as to the real amount of their deposit balances. 
That can only be arrived at by a comparison of state- 
ments with their respective deposit accounts in the vari- 
ous United States depositaries, and without direct infor- 
mation from the United States depositary, the Paymas- 
ter-General can have no means of knowing the accu- 
racy of a Fg wore certified balance in that de- 
positary. The Secretary of War in 1866, after confer- 
ring with the Secretary of the Treasury, instructed the 
Paymaster-General to forward to the Treasurer of the 
United States direct, at the end of each wéek, a state- 
ment of his balance on hand, and where deposited, as 
all depositaries in the country are required to make 
weekly statements of deposits on hand, with a list of de- 
posits of disbursing officers, and credits to each. A com- 
parison of each weekly statement would show any dis- 
crepancy between the depositary and paymaster. If any 
such were found, it was the duty of the Treasury De- 
partment to inform the Paymaster-General of tne fact ; 
80, too, if the paymaster neglected to forward his week- 
ly statement at all, the Paymaster-General could only 
know that fact by notice from the Treasury. ‘The fol- 
lowing circular was issued by the Paymaster-General, in 
accordance with an agreement with the United States 
Treasurer, to ail puymusters, and it has been in force 
ever since: 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
’ WASHINGTON, May 9, 1866. 
CircULAR No. 43.—Each paymaster will, at the close 
of each week, report to the Treasurer of the United 
States direct the deposit balance of public money to his 
credit, designating the place of such deposit. A dupli- 
cate will be sent to this office in every case. Instruct 
your officers that this must not be neglected, no matter 
whether the paymaster be at his office or elsewhere. 
B. W. Brice, Paymaster-General. 


So far as it relates to the Paymaster-General’s office, 
a strict compliance has been enforced, and the Treas- 
ury Department has never informed the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral of any failure of compliance on the part of any 
paymaster. Colonel Hodye’s weekly statements, in 
compliance with the circular, have been systematically 
ful-e. Reporting continually a deposit balance in the 
Treasury largely in excess of his real balance, by forged 
entries he made them correspond with the periodical ac- 
counts. It is to be wondered that the Second Auditor 
of the Treasury, who is the proper accounting officer of 
this class of accounts, Pvc fail to call the attention 
of the Treasury Department to thesa glaring frauds, 
because they surely could not have escaped his notice. 
This fact may account for the failure of the Treasury 
Department to give the necessary information to the 
Paymaster-General. The account current of the pay- 
master, and the certificate of the Tressurer or Assistant 
Treasurer, should have been regularly received at the 
Second A uditor’s office, and there examined and verified. 
In all probability the case will finally be traced td the 
carelessness of this officer. The Paymaster-General 
states that if the duty was performed of examining and 
comparing statements, or if Hodge failed to render 


* them, he is not so advised. He further declares that no 


intimation from the Treasury Department that any ex- 
amination had been made to show that Hodge was 
guilty of any false statement of his money balance, or 
of any neglect wt ig rendering his weekly statements, 
‘was ever receiv © appears to have pursued his 
course unchecked by the accounting officers of the 
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Treasury Department. It appears that the money used 


for outside purchases of stock and gold gambling has 
been drawn in cash from the Treasury in large sums. 
Here again was a failure in the Treasury to enforce the 
requirements of lawand regulations. Hodge's disburse- 
ments required nota dollar in cash. All should have 
been made by checks. Hodge, in his letter of contfes- 
sion, refers to two persons in this city, and one in New 
York, through whose agency he made these speculations, 
namely, Middleton & Co. and Lewis Johns.m & Co. of 
Washington, and Polhamus and Jackson & Co. in New 
York. The Washington houses, he also states, had no 
knowledge of any criminality on his part, but the New 
York firm was not so innocent. 


WEST POINT—REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

TuE following are the recommendations of this board. 
Press of matter compels us to leave out some of the 
observations upon examinations, ete., which are not dif- 
ferent from the yearly judgment of the Visitors : 

EXAMINATIONS.—The candidates for admission to the 
Academy were first examined. This being a change 
from the F nagpec ractice, the board were invited to 
witness the o . Proficiency in reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geography, and the his- 
tory of our country is required to qualify for admission. 
The result showed that out of ninety examined, ten were 
rejected for physical disability, and twenty-two for de- 
fectiveness of scholarship. 

Each cadet is examined upon two topics, one by illus- 
trations upon the blackboard, the other by questions 
from the professor. In the case of the three lower class- 
es, the interest is divided between two simultaneous ex- 
aminations before respective subdivisions of the academ- 
ic buard. This requires either a corresponding division 
of the Board of Visitors, or an alternation between the 
two centres of attraction which is not wholly satisfacto- 
In the opinion of the board, the examination should 
be conducted in the presence of the whole military aud 
academic staff and of the assembled spectators. The 
requisite additional time might well be occupied, in view 
of the obvious advantage. 

Tue CHAPLAINCYy.—In connection with the chapel 
service, the board urgently recommend that henceforth 
the office of chaplain be made distinct; that the term of 
incumbency be limited to four years; and, as far as 
practicable, that the religious denominations be repre- 
sented in rotation, in order that the principle so wisely 
adopted by the founders of the republic, and working so 
prosperously throughout the country, may be practical- 
ly recognized at this post—that is to say, no monopoly of 
political patronage; no ecclesiastical establishment; no 
union of church and state. 

THE CoursE oF INSTRUCTION.—The board have care- 
fully considered the entire course of studies pursued at 
the Academy, both as to the methods of instruction, the 
nature of the branches pursued, and the time respective- 
ly given to each. 

With regard to the methods of teaching in all the de- 

ents, they are able to express an almost unqualified 
approbation. The processes of imparting a knowledge of 
the subjects under discussion seem skilfully chosen to 
reach the highest intelligence and culture, not so much 
by crowding the mind with the mere material of learning, 
as by training it to clear and consecutive thinking, or, 
in other words, teaching the art of study. 

But in reference to the subjects pursued and the rela- 
tive time devoted, the board respectfully suggest that an 
important change is imperatively demanded. In fact, 
considering the advanced conditions of science and civil- 
ization at the present day, it is, in the opinion of the 
board, absolutely indispensable to the future greater effi- 
ciency of the institution. 

The four years of the academic course, as found by 
universal experience, constitute the maximum of time 
proper to be spent in the acquisition of a fundamental 
education, whether in the science of arms or in the liber- 
al professions of civil life. Those studies which are es- 
sential to a military training, with those which are more 
closely akin to them, especially in view of the great ex- 
pansion and minute accuracy of modern investigation, 
must of necessity consume the whole period of the aca- 
demic curriculum. It has consequently been found that 
a number of most important branches, particularly those 
of elocution, English literature, belles-lettres, and ethics, 
have been thrust aside simply for want of time. 

Furthermore, in view of the increasing intimacy 
of our country with Spanish-speaking populations, the 
board heve been impressed with the conviction that the 
necessity of a knowledge of this language is not suff- 
ciently understood. When it is remembered that the 
Spanish is spoken by forty-five millions of people, more 
than half of whom compose nations in our own hemi- 
sphere, and are annually coming into closer connection 
with us; when it is apparent that every year is extend- 
ing and complicating our commercial and civil relations ; 
when we consider the influence of future diplomatic in- 
tercourse, and even the possibility of military operations, 
we can scarcely overestimate the value of this study to 
the young men of the Academy. While, therefore, the 
board would gladly urge attention to other modern lan- 
guages, as the French and German, so far as may be 
practicable, they deem it indispensable that the Spanish 
should be not only retained but even made more promi- 
nent. 

PREPARATORY CoURSE.—In the judgment of the 
board, strong reasons exist for the change they would 
propose. In the first place, candidates should have every 
possible advantage for admission to the institution ; and 
while the examinations are fairly conducted, the terms 
are already as low as can well consist with the higher at- 
tainments of the subsequent course, and at the same time 
with the general preparations of young men for such ad- 
mission. In the second place, it is to be deeply regretted 
that no provision has yet been made for the proficiency 
of the cadet in those studies which are now wholly ex- 
cluded, and without a knowledge of which no man can 
be said to be thoroughly educated and fitted for the wider 
and more solemn duties of after life. 








The board, therefore, earnestly recommend that a pre- 
paratory course of at least one year should be estab. 
lished, and, in view of the number of annval “rejec- 
tions, that the minimum age of admission to the Acad- 
emy be fixed at eighteen years; that the method and 
standard of admission to the preparatory course be the 
same as it now is for the Academy; that at the end of 
this course an examination in the studies of the prepara- 
tory year be held, and that no person who cannot pass. 
the test of such examination shall be admitted to the 
Academy, though he may not be required to pursue the 
prescribed studies with the preparatory class. And in 
pursuance of this end, the board likewise further recom- 
mend that a professorship of ethics and belles-lettres be 
established, the incumbent to be selected from civil life, 
and that the entire course of study be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the change proposed. 

THE ACADEMIC Boarp.—The Board of Visitors for 
1871 bear witness that in meeting the superintendent 
and members of the military and academic staffs, they 
were brought into contact with gentlemen who are emi- 
nent each in his respective department. The only shad- 
ow of this reflection is that none, however useful or con- 
spicuous, can avert the approach of inevitable change. 
A day must come when it is best that men should retire 
from the station which they have both dignified and 
adorned. It is the conviction of the board that such pe- 
riod has arrived in the case of the professor of ethics and 
law, of the professor of engineering, and of the professor 
of drawing; and that the Government should afford 
ample provision for that comfort in their retirement to 
which they are entitied by so long a life of active and 
distinguished public service. And the board would fur- 
ther recommend that the professorship of drawing be 
abolished, and that hereafter this study be included in 
the department of engineeriug, and at the same time re- 
stricted to mathematical and topographical drawing. 

Tur LisraAky.—A collection of some 24,000 volumes 
constitutes the library of the Academy. The room is 
spacious and finely located’for the purpose. The books 
are in good condition, and, considering the general de- 
sign as rather for miscellaneous reference than for eru- 
dite and scholastic reading, they seem to be well selected, 
and the utility of the collection might be augmented by 
such annual increase as a liberal appropriation would af- 
ford. 

THE APPARATUS AND OBSERVATORY.—The board 
were gratified to find ample provision of philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, and, at the same time, surprised 
that no suitable rooms have been provided for practical 
processes and experiments. On the other hand, while 
they were constrained to udmire the splendid fixtures 
and mechanism of the observatory, they regret to see in 
the mounted telescope the inferiority of forty years ago, 
and they would respectfully suggest whether it is not 
expedient to supersede an instrument which is not equal 
to the present requirements, not worthy of the institu- 
tion to which it belongs, and not creditable to the Amer- 
ican people, whose pride it should be to make everything 
about this national school conform to the most advanced 
stages of science und discovery. 

INSPECTION OF BuILDINGS.—[The board recommend 
the enlargement of the chapel; the erection of suitable 
buildings for the philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
mi'itary relics, trophies, models, etc; new and larger 
workshops ; repair ot gas works and coal shed. | 

STATE OF THE GROUNDS.— With the exception of those 
portions which form the sites of the workshops, the 
grounds, including the plain, the encampment, the ceme- 
tery, the garden, together with the forts, the walks, the 
roads, the wharfs, znd the water-courses, are in prime 
condition. The principal thing now required is asystem 
of sewerage and drainage, which has never yet been 
adequately provided, and which, from the natural con- 
formation of the place and the injury of heavy storms, 
is very greatly needed. It would prove the only effectual 
remedy against the large contingent expense for repairs 
or damage which now annually accrues. 

Fiscan AFFarrRs.—The board have, by their com- 
mittee, examined the vooks and accounts of the post, and 
found an exact and competent system of checks and 
balances, showing in every minute detail that the fiscal 
affairs of the institution are conducted with rigid 
economy and scrupulous honesty. The vouchers and 
evidences of all moneys received and expended are so 
exhibited as to afford full satisfaction. Siatements of 
the accounts of ail appropriations and expenditures, as 
furnished the board by the proper accounting officers, are 
herewith submitted. 

Pouice.—The board find the police regulations efficient 
and admirable, extending as they do to all the duties 
and responsibilities of military life, and to all parts of 
the grourds, walks, cemetery, garden, academic build- 
ings, officers’ houses, barracks, mess-hall, laundry, riding- 
hall, stables, and outbuildings. They impose at all 
times the strictest regimen. To the natural beauty and 
grandeur of the place are thus added the finishing at- 
tractions. The whole aspect and activity of the post, 
the neatness, order, and punctuality which mark the dis- 
position of every article and the movements of every 
hour, attest, in the most striking manner, the complete- 
ness of a vigilance which stamps its impress on every 
hand. To this wise forecast, aided by the salubrity of 
nature and the protecting kindness of Providence, is due 
the sanitary condition of the post; the general health 
which prevails throughout the entire academic course. 

ADMINISTRATION.—The superintendent is charged 
with the administration of every department of duty 
and responsibility at the post, but he has generally been 
weli sustained by his subordinates. The board are 
pleased to note the evidences of a wise and competent 
supervision of all that concerns the welfare of this com- 
munity. Having some eight hundred souls directly or 
remotely connected with his military family, the super- 
intendent has not only’ maintained a school for more 
than eighty children, but he has directed the various 
labors of the adults in every branch of industry, and 
caused to be kept an account of every dollar appropria- 





ted and expended; a record of every particular of the 
profit and loss of the institution. To his judgment and 
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diligence very much is due for the charming appearance 
of the place, and the remarkable order in which every~ 
thing is conducted. Alike in the greatest and the 
smallest matters, whether sanitary, economic, or edu- 
cational, there seems tw have been a spirit of fidelity and 
painstaking which cannot be too highly praised. Noth- 
ing appears to have been neglected which the 1aeans 
placed in his hands enabled him to supply. 

In view, therefore, of the arduous and complicated 
labors of his position, the board freely accord their trib- 
ute of approbation to an officer who, having for several 
years sustained the burdens of his administration with 
so much fidelity and success, is about to be transferred to 
another post. 

DiscIPLINE.—In regard to the discipline of the corps 
of cadets, the board have made such investigation and 
examination as circumstances have allowed, and have 
sought to compare its present with its former state. 
Aud while the board are compelled to express the opinion 
that the discipline now existing is not as strict as 
formerly, they feel that it would be unjust to charge 
upon the officers now in command at the Academy a re- 
sult which has been produced by many extraneous 
causes, and has been the growth of many years. 

Twenty-five years ago West Point was substantially 
separate from the outside world; for several months of 
the year a mail was not received oftener than once in 
three or four days. The presence of visitors was almost 
wholly unknown, and the officers and cadets formed a 
community by and of themselves. The relations exist- 
ing between the officers and cadets was like that at pres- 
ent existing between the officers and soldiers at a mili- 
tary post. Cadets were permitted to visit at the quar- 
ters of professors and officers on Saturday afternoons, 
and at no other time. But so reserved were the manners 
of officers, even on such occasions, that the privilege, 
though recognized, was very rarely exercised. There 
wus substantially no social intercourse between the 
officers and the cadets. 

In those days, too, the rigor of discipline put all cadets, 
the sons of the rich and the sous of the poor, upon a 
common footing. The regulations not only prohibited 
any cadet from receiving money from his parents 
and friends, but no place existed, or was permitted to 
exist, on the limits, where cadets could expend money. 
Occasionlly a cadet was allowed to purchase what he 
pleased under the head of “sundries,” not exceediug 
one dollar in amount, and that only on the order of an 
officer in charge. 

But all this has changed. West Point is now or fast 
becoming a place of fashionable resort. Hotels have 
ibeen erected in near proximity to the post, and hundreds 
of visitors now repair thither where one did in former 
years. This influx of fashionable life has caused a relaxa- 
tion of the rules in regard to cadets visiting. The great 
distance between officers and cadets has been gradually 
diminished. Cadets of the first class may now visit of- 
ficers every day in the week, and officers and cadets as- 
sociate together with a freedom of intercourse not for- 
merly known. Insensibly the standard of discipline has 
been lowered, until the Academy has less than formerly 
the character of the Regular Army, and more the fea- 
tures of a militia establishment where officers and men 
are separated while on duty, but mingle in social inter- 
course when the hour of drill or parade has passed. 

Although the regulation in regard to cadets receiving 
money remains unchanged, yet at present a new func- 
tionary, known as the “cadet confectioner,” is allowed 
to keep open on cadet limits a place of resort which oa- 
dets are known to frequent daily to enjoy the table, and 
where they may treat their fellows without stint or limit. 
Thus one of the elements of equality which formerly 
existed among the cadets is destroyed, and the son of a 
wealthy man may fare sumptuously, while the poor boy 
= confine himself to such food as the mess-hall af- 

ords. 


_ Many other causes might be mentioned as contribut- 
ing to the present condition of things, and many other 
illustrations of the change from the custom of former 
years might be given. But those members of the board 
who have been appointed by the Vice-President and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and whose 
duty it is by law specially made to report to Congress 
upon this subject, will doubtless do so at length, and 
therefore this board pass the subject without as full a 
eonsideration as would otherwise be demanded. But 
this board, feeling the importance of a high state of dis- 
tipline to the efficiency of the Academy, to accomplish 
the purpose for which it is maintained, earnestly recom- 
mend a return to the stricter kind of discipline which 
was administered years ago. An army must be gov- 
emed by different methods and upon different princi- 
es from a civil society, and to an army and to every 
nilitary establishment discipline is a necessity. 
With a view to this end, in the opinion of this board, 
the superintendent and commandant of cadets should 
always be officers of high rank, who, by their age and 
military distinction, can command not only the respect 
but the implicit obedience of the cadets. 
RECOMMENDATIONS.—The board are not insensible to 
thedelicacy of making recommendations which involve 
considerable drafts upon the treasury of the country at 
4time when an enormous debt weighs it down, and the 
economy should bethe public policy. Yet, with- 
Sut doubt, it is the duty of Congress to make liberal provi- 
Sious for this post, so long as the institution is main- 
tained as the sole national military school. The board 
of the present year have endeavored to point out the 
most pressing necessities, and call to them the atten- 
tion of the Government. 
They would respectfully suggest that the amount 
h last year relapsed to the treasury may be reap- 
Ppriated, with such other sums as may be necessary to 
important objects. 
The board also respectfully suggest that the loss of 
and other articles of the cadets by the fire 
Which occurred during the last winter, and which some 
of them can ill afford to bear, should be reimbursed by 
generosity of the Government, inasmuch as the evi- 
dence in each case is clear and definite, and there are 


satisfactory vouchers for the full amount of loss sus- 
tained by each cadet. 
A. G. Epwarps, of Missouri. 
J. NEELY JOHNSON, of Nevada. 
J. J. Woops, of Kansas. 
Mart. H. CARPENTER, of Wisconsin. 
With the exception of the article on discipline. 
B. SUNDERLAND, of Washington, D. C., 
President of the Board. 
Wo. MILuER, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama‘ 
With the exceptien of the article on discipline, and 
also the article on the retirement of professors. 
WILLIAM AIKEN, of South Carolina. 








TUESDAY was marked by a peaceful victory, if not to 
American prowess, at least to American strength and 
endurance. Four of the Ward brothers, of Cornwall on 
the Hudson on that day won a four-mile boat race over 
five competitors, including the Taylor-Winship and Ren- 
forth crews of England, the Coulter-Biglin, Pittsburgh, 
and Dutchess county crews of America. The success of 
an American crew in an encounter with such famous 
opponents as those from England has naturally added 
very greatly to the estimation infwhich the Wards were 
held,and a proposal being made to raise a fund for them, 
the matter received immediate approval, and $650 were 
subscribed. We hope this testimonial will be success- 
fully completed. For years the Ward family have occu- 
pied the position of the American champions. Mr. 
Ward, the father, had a large number—ten, we think— 
of sons. The eldest was the first boatman, and as the 
others grew up they one after another, with few excep- 
tions, took their places in the shell, all proving staunch 
men and excellent scullers. Though rarely backed by 
outsiders, and engaged in daily occupations of various 
kinds which prevented the constant training professional 
crews are paid to keep up, they have seldom refused a 
challenge. They are perhaps the only, or at least the 
most thoroughly, American crew in the country ; and 
when they have rowed against foreigners, their broad 
ehoulders, spare forms, and broad rather than deep chests 
have clearly marked the difference of race between them 
and their adversaries. ° We have heard that a few weeks 
before this last victory they bitterly complained of the 
lack of public interest which left them not only to bear 
all their expenses, but to put up their own money upon 
the race. A stake of $2,000, $400 for a new boat, and 
the loss of some weeks’ earnings certainly make a pretty 
serious total for four watermen tocarry. Still this bur- 
den may have had its compensations. It is said that the 
best productions in the literary world are those which 
are brought forth under the pressure of necessity ; and 
perhaps the Wards may owe some of their good fortune 
to the fact that their interest in the race far exceeded 
that of any of their adversaries. Be that as it may, these 
veteran and public-spirited oarsmen deserve a recognition 
of their prowess and position as American boating cham- 
pions, and the members of our boat and yacht clubs can 
well afford to give it. 








AT a meeting of the Board of Management of tho 
Army and Navy Club, held on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 5, 1871, it was resolved, ‘‘That the House Com- 
mittee be authorized to make the necessary arrangement 
for a social gathering of the members of the Club on 
Saturday evenings of such months in the year as may 
be deemed advisable by said Committee, and to have 
prepared a lunch on such occasions, and that members of 
the Club be permitted to invite such persons as are eligi- 
ble for membership to be present on those evenings.” 
The first meeting in accordance with this reeolution will 
be held on Saturday evening, September 16, and meet- 
ings will be held on each Saturday evening during the 


THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 














VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


Tue store-ship Relief arrived atWashington from New 
York September 7. 

TuHE U.S. frigate Brooklyn (20), of the European Fleet, 
Captain John Guest, commanding, arrived at Plymouth, 
England, September 7. 

Tue King of the Belgians has sent a letter of thanks 
to the crew of the United States steamer Juniata for 
saving the lives of the crew of a boat that capsized in 
the Scheldt. 

Tue late Commodore Josiah Tatnall’s eldest daughter, 
Miss Charlotte Tatnall, died in Portland, Me., on the 
8th inst., while on her way from Halifax to visit triends 
in New Hampshire. She has been an invalid for scme 
time. 

Tus Severn (15), flagship of the North Atlantic Squadron, 
flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 8. P. Lee, arrived at 
Hampton Roads on the morning of September 7, and 
sailed at 94. M. forthe Norfolk Navy-yard. Admiral 
Lee arrived in Washington September 3. 

Tue U. S. frigates Constitution (6) and Saratoga (8), hav- 
ingon board the midshipmen of the Naval Academy, re- 
turned from their summer cruise and anchored eight 
miles below Fort Monroe, September 9. They will lay 
there four or five days and then proceed to Annapolis. 
Tue U.S. steamer Richmond arrived at Gibraltar on 
her way to New York on the 2ist of August, but while 
tuking in coal she received orders from the Admiral to 
return to Spezia, Italy, without delay, in order that 
some of the officers may compose a court of inquiry on 
the grounding of the Guerriere near Leghorn. The 
Franklin and the Plymouth passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar a few days ago, bound to Spezia on the same 
mission, and the Shenandoah and Saco will follow. 





merchant vessel having been blockaded at Port-au- 
Prince by a Spanish man-of-war, the British Consul 
General has demanded explanations from the Haytian 
Government, and damages in $5,000 for the detention of 
the ship. The Spanish Government is involved. 


Tue United States sloop-of-war Portsmouth (15) was to 
leave Montevideo about the 10th of August for the 
United States via Rio Janeiro, as she has been ordered 
home after nearly three years’ cruise. The United States 
steam sloop Ticonderoga has sailed from Boston to relieve 
the Portsmouth in the South Atlantic squadron. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander J. N. Quackenbush arrived at Monte- 
video on the 28th of July to take command of the gun- 
boat Wasp (1)on her return from Paraguay, whither she 
went with the United States minister. The late com- 
mander of the Wasp, Mr. Manley, was to tako passage in 
the Portsmouth to Rio, there to rejoin the flag-ship Lan- 
caster (22) as executive officer. 


WE have received the following explanation from 
Commander Selfridge in regard to his letter published 
last week : 

To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: I regret to have seen in the last number of the 
JOURNAL a report of mine upon the survey of the Isth- 
mus of Darien addressed to the President of the Re- 
public of Colombia. ‘ 

Its imperfect translation destroys much of the sense 
of the report, written under peculiar circumstances not 
proper to make public, and never intended for publication. 

At the date of the report I had grave doubts of the 
capability of the Atrato for ship navigation as far as the 
mouth of the Napipi, which were happily dispelled 
upon communicating with Commander Lull, whom I 
had directed to make a survey of the Atrato. 

THoMAS O. SELFRIDGE, Commander U. §. N. 

PORTLAND, September 13, 1871. 


THE death of Count Bouét-Willaumez, who last year 
occupied a prominent position during the late war as 
admiral of the French fleet in German waters, is an- 
nounced. He was born in 1808, and commenced his 
naval career by entering the naval school in 1823. His 
earlier years were spent in South America and Africa, 
and his later services were in Russian waters and at 
Cherbourg and Toulon. In the late war, as our readers 
well know, the Baltic squadron under his command ac- 
complished practically nothing; but though this result 
was due partly to defects in the French naval service, it 
was also owing in part to the decisive character of French 
reverses on land. 

At the same time the suicide of another French ad- 
miral—Labrousse—who had spent nearly fifty years in 
the French naval service, is announced. 


THE Navy Department has issued the foilowing order : 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, August 29, 1870. 
General Order No. 159. 

For the more economical administration of the naval 
service, and in accordance with the spirit of the act of 
Congress entitled “ An act to further promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy,” it is hereby ordered that: 

I. From and after the 1st of October next, no retired 
officer of the Navy, shall be assigned to, or remain upon 
active duty, except as member of the Light-house Board, 
the board for the examination of officers for promotion 
and for the retired list, and at the Naval Asylum. And 
all such officers, not coming within the above exceptions, 
now on active duty, are relieved from that date. 

IL. Should either of the bureaus of the Department re- 
quire at any time the services of any retired officer for 
any special duty, on account of his peculiar experience 
or fitness for the same, special application will be made 
to the Secretary of the Navy for such assignment by the 
President. 

IIL. The position of Port Admiral is hereby discon- 
tinued, from and after the lst of October, except at the 
port of New York. 

Gzo. M. Rospeson, Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, D. C., September 1, 1871. 
General Order No. 163. 

General Order, No. 159 for the more economical ad- 
ministration of the naval service, dated August 29, 1870, 
having been, from various causes, relaxed to some ex- 
tent during the past year, is hereby renewed and will 
be hereafter conformed to, with modifications as fol- 
lows: 

I. From and after the 1st of October next no ro- 
tired officer of the Navy above the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, except naval constructors, shall be assigned 
to or remain upon regular active duty except as members 
of the Lighthouse Board and at the Naval Asylum; and 
the regular term of duty for retired officers, ordered to 
or remaining upon duty on said board, or at the Asylum, 
shall not be held to exceed two years without special 
orders therefor. 

All officers coming within the above provisions, now 
on active duty, are relieved from the first day of October 
next, except those on the Light-house Board or in com- 
mand at the Naval Asylum, orof Navy-yards or stations, 
who will be relieved upon the reporting of the officers 
ordered yor their relief. ‘ 

Il. The second section of General Order No. 159 
is hereby rescinded. 

IIL. The third section of General Order No. 159 will 
remain in force. 

IV. The boards for the examination of] officers for 
promotion and for the retired list are hereby consolidated 
into one, and will hereafter consist of not more than five 
members. 

V. No more officers shall be ordered to the several 
Navy-yards and stations than will be necessary to dis- 
charge the duties required there, unless when they are 
ordered for the purposes of exercise and instructions. ° 
This order is made after careful consideration, and it 
is believed to be in accordance with the spirit of existing 
laws and necessary for the welfare of the service, and it 
will not be relaxed in any instance. 





ApvIcEs from Hayti to September 1 say an English 


Gzorce M. RoBEson, Secretary of the Navy. 
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Dr. John M. Woodworth, supervising surgeon U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service, in his report to the Secreta 
of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 
states that the amount of hospital tax collected during 
that year was $288,145 42; the number of days’ relief 
to sick and disabled seamen were 437,287; expenses in- 
curred for the same, exclusive of construction and re- 

of Marine Hospital buildings, $453,082 40 ; average 
cost per diem for taining each patient, $1 04. 

ReEAR-ADMIRAL James Alden, at present chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation and detailed at the Navy Depart- 
ment, will soon be detached therefrom bag re to the 
command of the European Squadron. e Wabash (45), 
his flagship, is now nearly ready, and will probably sail 
about the middle of October. It is said that Admiral 
Alden will be succeeded in the Navigation Bureau by 
| ~ Ammen, at present Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, who is an old school mate and friend of the 
President, and that Captain Ammen will be succeeded 
in the Bureau of Yards and Docks by Commodore C. P. 
R. Rodgers, who has been on special service in Europe 
for some time past. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Jerald says: “ Although 
late news have been received from Corea, I trust the few 
facts I mention about the first movements of our fleet 
may: not be entirely destitute of interest to your readers. 
The information comes direct by letter from an eye wit- 
ness high in command in the oxpedition. The expedition 
was not conceived nor has it been carried out in an ag- 

ive spirit. It was intended by our Government to 
open a friendly intercourse and trade with that depend- 
ency of China. I know that the expedition has been un- 
favorably criticised, but it is to be wondered at that 
similar steps have not been taken by our Government at 
an earlier period. A glance at the map will show what 
& prominent and at the same time dangerous part of the 
Chinese coast is formed by the large peninsula of Corea. 
It is ages | important that an endeavor should be 
made by our Government to secure a proper recognition 
at the hands of the Coreans. It was with this idea that 
the President sent his letter with the expedition, ex- 
pressing his feelings of amity and his hope that a friendly 
intercourse would arise between the two countries. The 
fleet, states my informant, had the greatest difficulty in 
approaching the Corean coast. Dense and impenetrable 
fogs enveloped it most of the time, only lifting for a 
short period, at intervals of days, sufficiently for the fleet 
to seize the opportunity to feel its way along. The dif- 
ferent vessels composing the fleet were thus for most of 
the time unable either to see or signal each other, and it 
was most fortunate that none were lost upon the almost 
unknown coast. On reaching the mouth of Salt River, 
leading to,,the capital of the country, numerous junk- 
like boats, fitea with natives dressed somewhat like the 
Chinese, were seen, who apparently troubled themselves 
very little in observing the movements of our vessels, 
but busied themselves in fishing and in the gathering of 
shell fish. The ‘chaps’ upon the shores of the river 
also seemingly took but little notice of the presence of 
our fleet, though at night signal fires were lit upon the 
hill-tops to notify the country back of the presence of 
our fleet. Surveys and soundings were made for some 
distance up the river, under the supervision of Captain 
H. C. Blake, from which charts were made for present 
and future use.” 





OUR YACHT NAVY. - 
(From the London Broad Arrow.) 


Tue Duke of Wellington discovered the foundation 
of England’s greatness in the cricket-field at Eton. May 
we not as correctly behold it in the pleasures and perils of 
the yachtsman? Cricket may make the soldier, but it 
is yachting that makes the sailor, and we could as little 
dispense with the latter as with the former. The life of 
the yachtsman is unique. He is a knight-errant of the 
water. He isa corsair of peace. He is an admiral on 
his own account—a practical poet, who needs neither 

wblic nor publisher. ‘The pulse’s maddening play” 
he knows, but he is also familiar with the cool courage 
of one who does not quail in the presence of danger, and 
that inestimable self-confidence without which no true 
heroism is possible. He sails from port to port, now in 
sunshine and now in storm, trusting to his yacht as a 
huntsman trusts to his horse, and learning to love the 
sea in a way tlat is altogether inexplicable to a lands- 
man. His experiences may never be put on record, and 
his pleasures may never be sung, but who can tell the 
amount of value to the nation at large that is derived 
from the passion they engender and the prevision they 
necessitate ? The term yacht was once restricted to vessels 
of state employed in eat royal personages, but the 
meaning is now confused and lost, though with the ex- 
tension of the pastime itself the State derives a service of 
much greater value. Here, in the first place, is an out- 
let for youthful vigor and enterprise that might other- 
wise find less noble and less useful channels. The ad- 
venturous traveller adds a new region to our’maps, and 
the nation honors him, Parliament thanks him, and the 





Queen gives him a title. But few ever think of the | Rak 


yachtsman, who explores our coasts, makes himself fa- 
miliar with our local currents and dangers, trains his 
men to be admirable pilots, fits himself for a volunteer 
naval leader in troublous times, and maintains the 
prestige and reputation of our country. 

As a nursery for our navy yachting is invaluable. It 
trains the best of our coast lads in the best manner, and 
forms a corps @ élite—we had almost said a series of cadres 
—for the navy. Without a farthing of cost to the pub- 
lic, it gives a man that taste for sea-roving, for the mere 
love of adventure, without which no great naval deeds 
were ever done. It teaches the yacht owner himself how 
to command, and instructs him in the value uf good and 
trustworthy seamanship. If he can sail a t, he can 


hardly be a dull or a stupid individual, and he will have 
acquired a reserve store of tact, courage, and ce 
of mind that will never leave him in any difficulties or 
perils. He may never wear wate on Ane rm, but in 
any grave national he 

teer, and his men wo 


be a splendid volun- 
be able to utilize arare and ex- 











tensive experience, either as pilots, torpedo-depositors, or 
as fighting men. It is our habit, in discoureing on our na- 
val supremacy, to forget all these things, and to ground 
our ents on guns, ships, and men afloat. But 
what experiences of the hunting-field would do for 
our cavalry service in case ef accomplished invasion, 
that our ting experiences would do for the navy 
in case of a naval war. Many yachtsmen are better ac- 
quainted with our ports then the pilots themselves, and 
it is worth remembering that the French expedition to 
the Baltic was mainly a failure because the coast was 
so unfamiliar to the officers of Napoleon’s navy. 

But there are many coarser utilities. How should we 
keep our position as the first naval power in the world, 
if it were not for our experiments in ship-building ? The 
man who can build a yacht in bis own yard may not be 
able to compete with Mr. Read, or to produce a splendid 
turret-ship that will weather a gale in the Bay of Bis- 
cay; but he is, at least, a more intelligent critic, and our 
“ wrinkles,” as the wise call them, are the result of the 
sum total of these private experiences. Those were but 
small vessels that brought America within the range of 
British life and thought ; and if we have since been able 
to build bigger ones, it is only because we have gradu- 
ated in the art. Our yachts are a credit to us, and they 
show that we are thorough, building alike for strength, 


beauty, and speed. 122 
NAVY GAZETTE. 
REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


Ssrrempern 7.—Lieutenant-Commander N. H.!Farquhar, to 
ordnance duty at the Navy-yard, Boston. : ’ 
SEPTEMBER 8.—Lieutenant John K. Winn, to the receiving ship 


Ohio. 

Lieutenant William T. Burwell, to the receiving ship Vermont. 

Midshipman Haile O. Nye, to the Kansas. 

First Assistant Engineer Walter D. Smith, to the Navy-yard, 
Philadelphia. : 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Passed Assistant Paymaster A. J. Greeley, to the 
store ship Onward, at Callao, Peru. ‘ 

First Assistant Engineer Truman M. Jones, and Second Assist- 
ant Engineer Charles W. Rae, to the Wabash. 

SEPTeMBER 11.--Captain C, H. B. Caldwell, to command the 


‘orcester. 
Medical Inspector Jacob 8. Dungan, to the Naval Hospital, Mare 


and, Cal. 
Acting Sailmaker Wm. Whitney, to the Worcester. 
SEPTEMBER 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Geo. C. Remey, to the 
Naval Observatory. 
Chief Engineer Clark Fisher, to the Nantlasket. 
Boatswain John A. Briscoe, and Gunner Wm. J. Ferguson, to the 
Ossipee per steamer of the 30th inst. 


DETACHED. 


SerTeMeBer 7.—Lieutenant-Commander B. P. Smith, from ord- 
= duty at the Navy-yard, Boston, and placed on waiting or- 





ers. 

Medical Inspector Edward Shippen, from the Naval Academy, 
and ordered to the Wabash as fleet su’ mn of the European Fleet. 

SerrembBer 8.—Lieutenant Wm. P. Randall, from the receiving 
ship Ohio, and ordered to the Ji is, 

L ——-paeeees C. B. Gill, from the Cyane, and placed on waiting 
orders. 
ient t R. D. Hitchcock, from the Severn on the Ist of Octe- 
ber, and granted three months’ leave. 

Lieutenant Robert E. Impey, from the /Jroquois, and] placed on 
sick leave. : 

Paymaster Geo. E. Hendee, from the receiving ship Independence, 
and granted permission to return home. 

Paymaster J. A. Smith, from the California, and ordered to set- 
tle accounts. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Henry G. Colby, from the Cyane, 
and ordered to the receiving ship Independence. 

SepremBer 9.—Paymaster J. F. Hamilton, from the store ship 
Onward, and ordered to return home. 

SEPTEMBER 11.—Captain Charles H. Baldwin, from the Navy- 
yard. Mare Island, Cal., and ordered to command the Colorado, Asi- 
atic Fleet. 

Commander Wm. D. Whiting, from the command of the Wor- 
ef and ordered as inspector of ordnance at the Navy-yard, New 

ork. 

Commander Geo, H. Perkins, from the command of the Relief, 
and placed on waiting orders. 

Paymaster Frank Cosby, from the Saranac, and ordered to the 
Pensacola. 

SEPTEMBER 12.—First Assistant Engineer D. P. McCartney, 
from the Navy-yard, Washington, and ordered to the Wabash. 

F.rst Assistant Engineer J. H. Bailey, from the Nantasket, and 
ordered to return home, 


LIST OF DEATHS 
In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Mediciue and Surgery fur the week ending 


September 9 : 
John A. Bates, pay director, August 26, at Charlestown, Mass. 
Samuel 8, Smith, quarter gunner, June 16, U. 8. steamer Swa- 


tara. 
Daniel Rourke, landsman, July 13, U. 8. steamer Colorado. 





LETTERS IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 

Tue following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post. 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which they are sent ts 
the Dead-Letter Office, Washington: 


ARMY. 
SEPTEMBR 8. 

Dwight, Wm., General. | Holmes, C. J., Captain. 
Ferrin, E., General. Howell, Jno., Captain. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 
Adams, General. : | Hazleton, Thos., Captain. 
Almy, Geo. B., Captain. Pettes, Lorenzo, Captain. 
Averill, General. Ryon, Elisha, Colonel. 


Stapleford, Jas. W., Captain. 
A letter has been received at this office for Lieutenant M. Dolan, 
U. 8. Army, retired. . 








GERMANY does not cease her active improvement of 
every means for national defence. The gaps which have 
hitherto existed in the coast railway system of North- 
ern Germany are soon to be filled up, and the whole net 
rendered as complete as ible. The construction of 
the line from Tilsit to Memel will be commenced this 
year, and when it is finished the completion of the di- 
rect railway from Bremen to Hamburg will only be 
wanting to place Memel in uninterrupted railway com- 
munication with Emden, which will be a great advan- 
tage both in acommercialand strategical point of view. 
Besides this, the railways from Bremerhaven to Cuxha- 
ven, and from the latter town to Stade and Harburg, are 
to be completed in the next two years. The construc- 
tion of b grew se stands one connection with the whole 
system of coast defence, which is to be completed by the 
end of the year 1873, 4 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARIZONA CAMPAIGN. 


Te the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sim: When I wrote to you last, we were just leaving 
Camp Bowie. The command as then organized was as 
follows: Major-General Crook, commanding ; Lieutenant 
Ross, acting quartermaster and acting commissary of 
subsistence ; Acting Assistant — es Mullin ; TroopD, 
Third Cavalry, Captain Guy V. Henry; Troop H, 
Third Cavalry, Captain Frank Stanwood and Lieuten- 
ant Robinson; Troop B, Captain Meinhold; Troop F, 
Captain Alexander Moore and Lieutenant Bourke; Troop 
L, Captain Brent ; the packers, mules, etc. ; and last but 
not least, the “‘ Khedives ” or scouts and guides, Mexicans 
and Indians. We left Bowie July 14, and arrived here 
August 12, 1871. Taking the trail running north, we 
struck out for Mount Graham, and by night marches 
over a dangerous country, by edges of cafions, one false 
step sending you to the bottom, getting your head 
knocked by limbs of trees, reminding you of the old days 
of travel on the “raging canawl” without the warning 
of “ Low bridge;” passing Mounts Trumbull, Arinipa, 
and White mountains, crossing, the Gila, Preto, and 
White rivers, we without casualties (excepting a 
wounded Mexican) arrived here. 

As to the Indians, the Indian Bureau had taken the 
families of Cochise to their reservation in New Mexico, 
and of course he was unincumbered, and could do as he 
chose, making it impossible for us to catch him. This 
is a favorite trick of this Indian ring, and the sooner it 
is stopped the better. However, we have other things on 
our hands for the present. All friendly Indians who 
come in will be organized into bodies of troops and ren- 
dered of service to the Government. 

The country we have passed through is the finest I 
have seen. The valleys are covered with majestic oak or 


and turkey on the plain and creeks. No one can form 
any idea of Arizona from travelling along the roads on 


and hot air; here green grass, running streams, fine for- 


dians and took two prisoners; Captain Stanwood’s cap- 
tured some burros ; Captain Moore’s came near capturing 
Cochise. Wait till cool weather, when the Indians get 
together ; then we will have a chance, which now, owing 
to the scattered condition of the Indians, we cannot 
have. 

Two troops of our command have been sent back to 
their posts to get their horses, which have just come out. 
General Crook is temporarily engaged in his thorough 
reorganization, which will show in the future. Our com- 
mand will be found somewhere in the Tonto Pinal, 
Sierra Ancha country, or thereabouts, for any inquiring 
friends. You will hear of us as we progress in our hu- 
manitarian work. We subjoin the following order: 

HEAPQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, } 
IN THE FIELD, CAMP APACHE, August 14, 1871, 

Troops D, Captain Henry ; F, Captain Moore ; H, Captain Star 
wood, Third Cavalry, Captain Guy V. Henry, Third Cavalry,+it 
command, will constitute an expedition for the purpose of operatinj 
against hostile Indians in this department. This expedition will op 
erate independent of any post, but its commanding officer is av 
thorized to call on any post commander for what supplies or aid th: 
expedition may require. Captain Henry will report to the under 
signed for detailed instructions. Signed, 

GEORGE Crook, Lieutenant-Colonel Twenty-third Infantry, Breve 


Major-General U. 8. Army, commanding Department. 
Camp APACHE, A. T., August 15, 1871. 


A LAUNDRESS’ OPINION ON LAUNDRESSES. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. ) 

Sim: Noticing an article in your valuable paper, re ~ 
lating to company laundresses, written by a person sign 
ing “ Ancient,” I think such an article requires some re 
ply for his sole benefit. Hesays one woman is wors 
than a company of men. I would like to ask him if k 
has ever been or ever expects to be a post or compat] 
commander ? 

It has been my fortune to be with the Army sever 
years, during which time I have never seen or heard o 
a compapy Jaundress refusing to work for an officer, 
either married or single, whether belonging to the com 
pany or not, if he was gentleman enough to pay for his 
work when it was done. Some few think that if a wr 
man is laundress and draws a ration, she is in duty boun/ 
to do their work and never think of such a thing as pay. — 
One of that kind is very soon known wherever he goe ~ 
and consequently he gets the answer “ Ancient” got. 

The edicts of the post council, let it be where it wil 
do not require any person’s work to be done for nothin 
and no just company commander will exercise his a! 
thority in any such matter. 

Who ever heard of aman who went to forty wome 
and couldn’t get his washing done? “ Ancient” mué 
have been pretty well known in that post; must hat 
been quite a ladies man when he left. 

If “ Ancient ” paid his wash bill as a gentleman wou! 
he would have no cause to call on the board to have th 
status of these ladies (very polite) more explicitly ¢” 
fined, by revising paragraph 1,200, Revised Regulation 
which is very plain at present. A LAUNDRESS. 











SECRET SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. ' 
Sir: Is it not detrimental and injurious to the servi 
for officers of a company of United States soldiers 
permit, countenance, or encourage a secret society 
among the enlisted men of said company, said society 
being composed of the entire force of non-commission 
officers and two-thirds of the whole company, there! 
leaving a very small minority who, according to the 0 
ligation imposed upon the members of the society," 
aid and assist a brother member, whether in the right’ 
wrong, in all and everything that may be for their. go 





cannot be impartially dealt with either in the line 
duty or otherwise? 


pine, fine grazing, clear streams filled with fish, and deer ; 


the plains. There dust, stagnant water, mesquite bush, E 


ests, and cool bracing air—a perfect paradise compared ~ 
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The society referred to is known as the “ Independent 
Order of Good Templars,” and according to the teach- 
ings and requirements of the constitution thereof, each 
and every member is required to put himself under sol- 
emn obligation to uphold and sustain a brother member 
at all hazards, regardless of either principle, truth, or 
honor, thereby excluding the minority, a great mary of 
whom are sober, intelligent, and faithful soldiers, from 
all favors, or the slightest chance of ever, during the ex- 
istence of the society, becoming non-commissioned offi- 
cers. TUSCALOOSA. 

Post or CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. 








SEACOAST ORDNANCE. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: In reply to your remarks upon the contents of 
my communication published some weeks ago, I will 
state that the article was merely intended as an outline 
one for the purpose of drawing attention to the subject. 
The facts, however, were all correct as given. 

No 10-inch gun has ever been made to deliver 1,000 
rounds with an initial velocity of either 1,600 or 1,800 
fect; and until it has been accomplished, the bare as- 
sertion of the possibility of such an achievement will 
have little weight or importance. It is certainly impos- 
sible as long as the gun is mounted upon the present 
regulation iron carriage. The Ordnance Department 
prescribe the charge to be used in this gun, and there 
is no authority extant for using more than fifteen pounds 
of powder in it. It will be found that the resulting 
velocity will in no case greatly exceed 900 feet. 

As the 15-inch gun has never withstood a successful 
test, or in fact been subjected to a proper one, it would 
make a poor premise upon which to argue the merits 
or endurance of the 13-inch gun. 

The anomalously high velocities of 1,800 and 2,000 
feet obtained from the 15-inch gun were known to your 
correspondent ; he is also aware of the fact that these 
velocities were not counted upon at all by the ordnance 
people, and that they will be abundantly satisfied if 
they can obtain a safe and reliable assurance of a uni- 
form velocity of 1,500 feet.* It is true that not a few 15- 
inch guns have been burst; some of them had been sub- 
jected to extraordinary and improper strains, and had 
been fired quite a number of times. 
stood that the last unfortunates were comparatively new 
guns, and in fact among those especially selected for the 
“endurance test” promised us in 1869. Whether the 
premature death of these victims—that occurred in the 
midst of elaborate preparations to sacrifice them more 
deliberately and scientifically—had anything to do with 
the indefinite postponement of the “ trial of endurance,” 
is not known to your correspondent. There is as yet no 
fixed prejudice against the 15-inch gnn, and if it can be 
made by means of “ perforated cake,” or any other 
means, except an increase in its weight and dimensions, 
to deliver its projectiles with an initial velocity of 1,500 
feet with safety to itself and those who serve it, it must 
be regarded as a powerful and valuable piece of ord- 
nance, especially for very short ranges. That it loses its 
superiority very rapidly as the range increases will be 
manifest by inspection of the following table, approxi- 
mately computed by Heélie’s formulas: 

15-inch guns, §-inch English 
solid shot, 450! rifle,solid shot, | 
lbs. Charge |/2511bs. Charge| 








i? 100 lbs. 43 lbs. | 
| 4 ee aris as 
| & < 2 4] 9 
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: =) -) 5 
4 Sf ‘A of 
m5 SE oe > 
> .™/ e ew, 
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: 5 > | 3g 
ot ren se | ae 
| 0 11,550 mais 1,331 cove 
| 166 | 1,450) 6,450 || 1,300! 2,900 
| 333 11,370) 5,800 || 1,280) 2.750 
| 500 | 1,320, 5,270 || 1,240) 2,650 
666 | 1,260) 4,800 || 1,210) 2,560 
| 833 | 1,210 4,370 | 1,190, 2,450 
1,000 | 1,150) 4,000 || 1,170! 2,375 
11,166 | 1,110) 3,700 || 1,150) 2,300 
11,333 | 1.070) 3,400 || 1,120) 2,200 
1,50 | 1,020; 3,180 || 1,095} 2,110 
1 1,666 980} 2,900 || 1,075) 2,050 | 
| 1,833 950} 2,720 || 1,050) 1,950 | 
| 2,000 910 2,550 | 1,030) 1,890 | 
12,500 | 850) 2,150 || 1,000) 1,750 | 
| 3,000 790, 1.820 || 990) 1,660 | 
| 3,500 710, 1,600 970; 1,610 | 
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The English 9-inch rifle is taken because it furnishes 
the only data within reach of the writer at the present 
time. 

By inspecting this table it will be seen that the veloc- 
ity of the shot from the English 9-inch gun exceeds that 
from the 15;inch at all distances above 1,000 yards, and 
the quantity of work at all distances above 3,500 yards. 
The quantity of work per inch of shot’s circumference 
at one mile in the 15-inch projectile would be 65 foot- 
tons, and in the 9-inch it would be 72 foot-tons; at two 
miles it would be 37 foot-tons for the 15-inch, against 
58 foot-tons for the 9-inch. 

These statistics will tell more concerning the compar- 
ative value of smooth-bore and rifled guns than_pages of 
discussion. 

Your correspondent does not profess to be a “ profound 
metallurgist,” but he agrees with the “ prevailing im- 
pression” that the quality of tenacity exists to a greater 
degree in wrought than in cast iron of corresponding 
grades. The previous communication spuke of the 
‘innate strength of cast iron;” the context would show 
that we alluded to gun metal only. Recognizing the 
fact that its strength depends upon its proper manufac- 
ture, that the ores, the furnaces, the manner and time of 
smelting, and the kind of blast, have been such as to 
produce the most tenacious metal, it was asserted that 
Rodman’s method of casting but allowed the tenacity 
inherent in the metal to te preserved thraughout the 


nM To do this 100 Ibs, of powder are necessary, but a general order 
of several years’ standing prohibits the use of-more than 50 lbs, on 
any occasion without especial permission, 


But it is under- |}: 


gun casting. No new property of strength had been 
added to the material. The method of cooling had en- 
abled the artisan to change the shape of the metal with- 
out subjecting it to unnatural strains. Your corre- 
spondent once heard the distinguished inventor of the 
process labor for half an hour to get that idea within 
the comprehension of an ordnance subaltern. 

To neglect the best because of its cost is very poor 
economy to apply to anything; but it is so beyond esti- 
mate in all that relates to war. War is the most expen- 
sive luxury that can be indulged in, and it becomes more 
so in proportion to a want of preparation for it. When 
a powerful gun is wanted at all, it is wanted beyond 
any capacity for a measurement by dollars and cents, 


‘and they are powerless to furnish it on the instant. The 


difference between twenty million dollars’ worth of cast- 
iron guns and two hundred millions worth of others 
would be regarded by Congress and the people as noth- 
ing if they could feel satisfied that the larger sum 
would render them secure, or even preserve intact the 
great centre of wealth, New York city, in case of a for- 
eign war. If Congress has been backward in voting 
money for ordnance, may it not be said with some show 
of truth, it was because they did not see clearly that it 
would be spent for useful and reliable armaments ? 








THE ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The author of the “Lessons of the Decade” has 

answered a few criticisms on his last number in a letter 
which exhibits in a striking light the weakmess of his 
logic and the strength of his temper. We were very 
careful in our remarks never to infringe in the slightest 
degree upon the rules of strict courtesy, and began our 
letter by a frank acknowledgment of the profit and pleas- 
ure which we had derived from the perusal of his let- 
ters. 
“ Volunteer Cavalryman ” begins by saying that appeals 
to the authority of Messrs. Dwyer, Stonehenge, and Nim- 
rod settle nothing. In other words, the opinion of men 
who have devoted the greater portion of their lives to 
the study and practice of some branch of knowledge, is 
worth nothing to persons honestly desirous of acquiring 
that knowledge. We admit that authority cannot be set 
up in opposition to well-established facts, or employed 
with success against principles capable of demonstration. 
Consequently authority has less weight in matters per- 
taining to the exact sciences than in any other. But 
the author will scarcely claim for horsemanship a place 
among the exact sciences, and must admit that there are 
few branches of knowledge which are more matters of 
experience and of observation, and therefore few in the 
discussion of which authority can be more properly in- 
voked. 

And how does the author reply to the authorities 
which we had quoted, and which will always have the 
weight with candid people which they are in the habit 
of according to the experience of the masters of any 
other profession? He first misrepresents one of the au- 
thorities, Dwyer, making him mean the exact reverse of 
his true meaning, and then in the face of his own argu- 
ment proceeds to give us his own experience and his 
pony mare’s, and to thank God that he wasn’t taught by 
a riding master; all of which is very consistent and 
logical. 

He talks of the red tape of the continental service, 
and selects the Austrian for a slur, which only proves 
his ignorance. The Austrian cavalry is probably the 
finest in the world, certainly only acknowledging the 
English as rivals in all matters pertaining to the han- 
djing of arms and horses. We have no wish to belittle 
the services rendered by our cavalry, admirably adapted 
to the exigencies of an intricate and heavily-wooded 
country. They were rather mounted infantry, and it 
was of fer more importance how they could fizht on foot 
than how they could ride or handle their horses. In 
fact, to be able to ride sufficiently well to move with ce- 
lerity from place to place, and to take reasonably good 
care of their horses, was about the sum of their require- 
ments as cavalry. How many genuine sabre charges did 
the author witness in the East? If our memory serves 
us right, Aldie, Upperville, Beverly Ford, with one or 
two charges in the Valley with Sheridan upon a shaking 
line, were about all. Does he consider the sabre, as 
made in this country and as handled by our men, as any 
match for a good club in the hands of a strong man? 
And does he honestly believe that we had any cavalry 
which in an open country could have stood the shock of 
the heavy division which under Sir James Scarlett 
hewed their way into the dense masses of the Russian 
cuirassiers at Balaklava ? 

Attempted ridicule of men who honestly and labori- 
ously acquire an art and,teach it is generally the ac- 
companiment of ignorance and bigotry. Whether. an 
Austrian riding master would have made our cavalry 
more efficient for the peculiar duties which were required 
of them, is a fair question ; that he would have made them 
much better riders cannot be reasonably doubted. The 
Austrian military seat is about the test in existence, 
and depend upon it, no man, recruit or otherwise, will 
ride any worse for having his legs in the right position. 
Our men could stick on, doubtless, but could they keep 
their horses together in a charge, and could they bring 
to the charge that momentum which is attained by the 
excellent horsemen and disciplined troopers which our 
author in his ignorance attempts to undervalue? The 
fact is that he is troubled with that spirit of rampant 
Americanism which has earned so much well-deserved 
ridicule for some specimens of our countrymen, which 
pointed the sarcasm of the greatest of English satirists, 
and gave to the world the unflattering but not altogether 
untrue portrait of tbe Hon. Jefferson Brick. 

His remark about a people who have gumption 
enough to do without a riding master is of a piece with 
the speech of a blatant Western demagogue who spoke of 
Vinnie Ream as having emancipated herself from the 
trammels of classic art. To our national sorrow and 
mortification there is some ground fer this assertion, and 





the statue is likely to stand for some time as the monu- 





———— 


ment of emancipated American art, and a little above 
the work of an average stone-cutter. We have not time 
to dwell upon his noble indignation at our allusion to 
the pioneers of rough riding in America. His apparent 
holy horror of the race-course, carried so far as to call 
the mere allusion to it “slang,” is just what we might 
expect from a local parson, but would hardly look for in 
an officer, and, above all, a horseman. We seriously 
doubt if he ever saw the finest specimen of the horse— 
the thoroughbred—and wonder that he doesn’t extend 
this dislike to the whole race which furnish such im- 
moral creatures. He here again converts himself into a 
temporary projectile and hurls himself and his regiment 
at our head. He was not at that race (blush all ye de- 
generate who attended), but was pursuing the steeples 
of Richmond—a matter of great interest to himself. 
Some of the rest of us were in the war, bnt we don’t 
hurl our services at the head of all comers, and we don’t 
stigmatize as blacklegs a very decent and hard-working 
class of professionals—gallant fellows, some of them, 
who take their lives in their hands and ride bravely and 
honestly. Americans may be a little shocked at an 
officer of the British Guards riding in public, but they 
are almost always gentlemen, and Captain Fox would 
never have designated a class of whom he knew as little 
as the author of the “ Lessons” does by an epithet as un- 
deserved as it is indecent. READER. 








M. 0. L. L. U. 8. REDIVIVUS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sirk: On my return from the country this week, I first 
saw “M.O L. L. U.S,” answered, in yours of August 26. It 
is true that I confine d my investigation of the pasteboard 
problem to the square, but I do not agree with “ Willet’s 
Point” that my success would only have solved a par- 
ticular case, because the formula must apply to all rect- 
angled figures. I am curious to see that question solv- 
ed in numbers. 

In the solution of my question, he refers to Euclid 
(I. 47) for authority that a2@—2ar-+-a2—=b2-+-a? (so print- 
ed). Idonot find that Euclid assumes that a includes 
the perpendicular and hypothenuse, for a?—2az-+-2? are 
not equal to l2+-a2; the a? and 2? are superfluous. The 
sign connecting a? and J? in the last equation ought to 
be plus, not minus. 

Allow me to submit my own solution: @ 4 b2 

2 2a 
M. 0. L. L. U. 8. 








FIRST LIEUTENANT WILLIAM W. PARRY. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRTEENTH INFANTRY, 
Camp Dova.ass, U. T., September 5, 1871. 


General Orders No. 47. 


It is the painful duty of the colonel commanding to 
announce to the regiment the loss of one of its most 
promising officers, First Lieutenant William W. Parry, 
post quartermaster, Camp Douglass, U. T., who died at 
this post yesterday, Sephember 4 of typhoid fever. 

Lieutenant W. W. Parry entered the service of the 
United States as second lieutenant of volunteers, being 
afterwards transferred with the same grade to the Six- 
teenth and subsequently to the Thirty-fourth U. 8. In- 
fantry, where he was promoted first lieutenant in 1867. 
In the last reorganization of the Army he was assigned 
to the Thirteenth U.S. Infantry, January 1, 1871, and 
during the too short period he served among us, he won 
the respect and affection oi his brother officers by his 
devotion to duty as a military man, and by his excellent 
qualities and pleasant manners as a gentleman. His 
loss will be deeply felt and long remembered among all 
those who knew him. 

The officers of this regiment, as an expression of re- 
spect to the memory of their departed comrade, will wear 
the usual badges of mourning during thirty days. 

R. DE TROBRIAND, 
Colonel Thirteenth Infantry, commanding. 
Official: J. T. McGinniss First Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant, Thirteenth Infantry. 








THE telegraph informs us that a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments for a soldiers’ reunion, to be held at Wheeling on 
the 19th and 20th of October, was held September 10, at 
Wheeling. Colonel Thayer Melvin and Captain R. H. 
Cochrane were appointed to deliver addresses cf welcome 
to the soldiers on behalf of the Society of the Army of 
West Virginia, and Mayor Jefferson on behalf of the city. 
It is expected that not less than two thousand soldiers 
from Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West 
Virginia will be present. Letters, it is reported, have been 
received from many celebrated generals who served in 
West Virginia promising to be present. Generals Mc- 
Clellan, Banks, and Cox are certain to be present, and 
others are expected. 








On Monday, Sept.’ 11, Maj.-Gen. Gortoff, of the Russian 
army, made a tour of inspection to the Rand powder 
mill, three miles west of Newburgh. The General was 
accompanied by the president and superintendent of the 
company owning the establishment—one of the _ largest 
of the kind in the country. It has a four years’ con- 
tract to supply the Russian Government with ammuni- 
tion. The General’s visit was made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the methods and machinery in use 
for the manufacture of powder in this country might not 
offer some improvement over those employed by his Gov- 
ernment. The General is accompanied in his visit to 
this country by his wife and daughter. 





— 





Tue telegraph informs us that the military mancuvres 
at Aldershot are progressing, and the reports from the 
camp speak favorably of their character and the results 
thus far obtained. General John G. Barnard and Major. 
Sumner, of the U. 8. Army, are in attendance as repre- 





sentatives of the American Government. 
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RANSFER—A FIRST LIEUTENANT or ss 
- nfantry regiment, serving on the Plains (white), da . 
desires to transfer. A ~ other First Lieutenant of either 7h 
Cavalry or Artillery also desiring a transfer please address CEN- 
TURION, Anmy ayn Navy Journat. Ali communications re- 
ceived and treated confidentially. 





8. MILITARY POST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

@ Headquarters, 58 Broadway, N. Y. city. The attention of 

e officers and suldiers of the U.S. Army is respectfully called to 

this association, constituted in the interest—moral, religious, and 

literary—ot the whole service. Miscellaneous periodical reading- 

matter sent free. High Discount allowed on purchases, Catalogues 

of all leading publishers furnished. Transportation procured. Cor- 

respondence invited, Send for our report,ete. For further infox- 
mation please address as above, Joun 6. Kercuum, Cor. Sec 


‘P\RANSFER TO THE MARINES.—A First Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry, well up on the roster, will, if practicable, 





. transfer with any first lieutenant of Marines, with about the same 


prospects of promotion. Itis believed that this can be effected by 
special legislation, if not otherwise. Address C. M.,care AnmMy 
AND Navy JouRNAL. 


RANSFER.—A CAPTAIN OF A WHITE INFAN- 

TRY regiment, serving at a pleasant post in the West, desires 

to transfer to another regiment of Infantry or Cavalry (white). Ad- 
dreas CAPTAIN, care ot ARMY anp Navy Journat. 





acnliadiidimdasmataahbit pak # a 
'PRANSFER.—A FIRST LIEUTENANT OF AR- 
.& TILLERY (near the toot of the list), serving at one of the 
most desirable posts on the Atlantic coast, would transter with a 
First Lieutenant of Cavalry (white), serving on the Plains, New 
Mexico, Utah, or Colorado preferred. Address SUB, care Anmy 
AND Navy JOURNAL. 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for individual expres- 
sions of opinion in communications addressed to the JOURNAL. 

The postage on the JouRNAL is twenty-five cents a year, payable 
quarterly in advance, at the office where received. 

Subscribers who purpose binding their volumes at the end of the year 
should be careful to preserve their files of the paper, as we no longer 
stereotype it, and are not able, therefore, to supply all of the back numbers 
of this volume. 

The subscription price of Tax Anmy AND Navy Journat is Six 
Doxiars a year, or Turek Doxiars for siz months, invariably in 
advance. Remitlances may be made in a Post Office money order, 
United States funds, or Quartermasters’, Paymasters’, or other drafts, 
which should be made payable to the order of the Proprietors, W.C. & 
F. P. Counce. Where none of these can be procured, send the money, 
but always in a registered letter, The registration fee has been reduced 
0 fifteen cents, and the present registration system has been found by 
the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against losses 
by mail, All postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
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THE Volunteer Ieview of Montreal replies to our 
remarks on the prospects of the Canada Pacific 
Railroad as follows: 

Our answer to allthis is simply that the Dominion is bound by 
the terms of union to British Columbia to build this railway within 
ten years; that over fhree-/ourths of its length will be through the 
richest arable and prairie land in the world, while over one-third of 
the Southern Pacific Railway (United States) lies through the great 
central desert, and nearly another third through the sterile slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains ; that on the eastern slopes of those moun- 
tains, within the period of ten years, a larger population will be set- 
tiled in British territory than California now owns; and finally; 
whenever our railway touches the Pacific, a depot amply sufficient 
for the direct trade between Liverpool, Canton, Yeddo, and Cal- 
cutta will be established, Canada requires this railway for the pur- 
pose of opening up her territories and for political considerations, 
apart from the actual traflic it is sure to command, Our neighbors 
should remember that we possess mineral regions of vast extent im- 
«mediately on the line between Canada and the Red River country 
and on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains; the largest and most 
productive coal fields in the world being on the eastern, while gold 
is found abundantly on that and on the western slopes, while we 
must have access to the 50,000,000 acres of black earth which are 
destined to be the wheat granary of North America ; and when our 
contemporary thinks over these reasons he will be satisfied that the 
railway must be a productive investment, 


All this simply begs the question as we presented 
it. The Dominion road may have more arable land 
along its route than any road of ours, but each one 
of ours bas enough to absorb the entire immigra- 
tion to this continent for ten years. All through 
the desert spoken of above and on those “sterile 
slopes,” most of the land yields more wheat 
to the acre than New York. To say that British 
Columbia can attract more people in ten years than 
California in twenty, is simple assertion, and con- 
trary to our experience, which, though occurring 
in a democratic country, is still actual experience, 
and may be studied with profit in a monarchical 
one. 

The facts we brought forward on this subject were 
not given so much in criticism of the Canadian un- 
dertaking as for their lesson of the futility of 
local excitements and attractions, however powerful, 
to seriously affect the currents of popular migra- 
tion. We pointed to the remarkable history of Cal- 
ifornia neither in praise nor dispraise of the Pacific 
railroad, but as a profound lesson in political econ- 
omy; one which, in the hurry and eclat of past 
years, the Californians have failed to perceive, but 
which now, amid commercial stagnation and finan- 
cial depression, they are reluctantly and heavily 
pondering. The Canada road will undoubtedly be 
built, since it is a matter of political contract to 
build it, and on political grounds it is probably 
needed, and may be a success; but financially, the 
undertaking has a very different look to us. 


By invitation of the British Government two offi- 
cers from each country will attend the fall mancu- 
vres at Aldershot. Germany sends Field Marshal 
VoN BLUMENTHAL and Count VON ALTEN ; and for 
the United States, General BARNARD and Major 
SuMNER will be present. It cannot be doubted that 
results of the very highest importance will follow 
these manceuvres ; and we may say, without exag- 
gerating any of the possible dangers of England, 
that this new step in the improvement of her army 
will undoubtedly be an element of no mean strength 
in the preservation of her national position. 





THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
| ore Board of Visitors to the Military Academy 
is an ornamental appendage to our military es- 
tablishment, which we’ find it hard to put to any 
practical use, though we cannot quite make up our 
minds to wholly do without it. The machinery of 
our Army administration secures all necessary su- 
pervision of the national educational establishment, 
and the chief purpose the Board serves is to reassure 
Congress and the country as to the conscientious 
fidelity with which the trust here committed to it is 
discharged by the Army. For the rest, these annual 
boards amuse themselves by proposing changes 
which are never made, by airing theories which die in 
the birth, and by indulging in criticisms which go 
upon the record only to be forgotten. In the case 
of the last board, whose report we publish this 
week, their recommendations are less likely than 
the average to receive attention, for it seems to us 
lacking both in signs of that hearty interest in the 
national school which other boards have impressed 
upon their productions, and in the character which 
would do much to lend weight to its suggestions. 
The main points of the report are changes in 
discipline, faculty organization, and curriculum. 
In discipline, the present practice of allowing in- 
tercourse on all days of the week between the se- 
nior cadets and the officers, the influence of the sum- 
mer fashionable season upon the cadets, and the op- 
portunity a rich cadet has to spend money over and 
above the regulation allowance, are compared with 
the rules of twenty-five years ago, and a return to 
the strict regulations of that time is advised. To 
this there can be no very serious objection. Stiff 
relations between instructors and students are op- 
posed to modern educational ideas; but, as the 
board observe, an army is not to be governed on 
the same principles as other organizations, and the 
Military Academy is less an institution of learning 
than a part of the Army system. 

The recommendation in regard to the retirement 
of officers, we think, has everything in its favor; 
and in coupling the specification of certain officers 
who, in their judgment, should be immediately re- 
tired, with the general principle of retirement at a 
fixed age, we are glad to observe that the board 
urge liberal pensions in their cases. 

With the question of academic standing the 
board deals boldly. It proposes to establish a pre- 
paratory class, admission which is to be preceded 
by the same examination as that now had on enter- 
ing the Academy. This is an old recommendation, 
but we do not remember to have seen the same 
reason given for it. The board, in endeavoring to 
combine the lesson of “universal experience” that 
four years are all that can be spared to the acquisi- 
tion of a libera! profession, with the other fact that 
in the present expansion and minuteness of scien- 
tific inquiry four years is no more than is absolutely 
needed for the study of military duties, have come 
to the conclusion to make the term at the Academy 
five years instead of four! Into this preparatory 
year, if we understand aright the not very clear 
scheme of the board, all or most of the studies 
other than military are to be crowded. In this 
recommendation the board has taken the most rad- 
ical of the two solutions of the difficulty which are 
open to the (Congressional) managers of the Acad- 


emy. One is simply to raise the standard of ad- 
mission, and thus force candidates to seek the neces- 
sary scholarship in the ordinary schools of the 
country ; the other is to form a preparotery school, 
as the board advises. 

In this country, which lacks a national system of 
schools, ‘and even all adaptation of low and high 
grade schodls to each other’s necessities, this last 
plan certainly has very marked advantages. Given 
@ preparatory school, with as excellent a system of 
instruction as West Point has, we should have as 
candidates for the Military Academy a class of ca- 
dets who would be fitted to carry their studies to 
the point which is absolutely necessary nowadays 
to make the successful engineer and commander. 
But such a school would cost money, both for its 
establishment and conduct; and we remember noth- 
ing in the temper of Congress which warrants the 
supposition that more money will be spent upon the 
Academy. It is for this reason that we regret to 
see the board lending all its authority to a proposal 
that is almost sure to fail. 








THE Army and Navy Club, established in New 
York last spring, has proved a success far beyond 
the expectations of those who organized it. It now 
numbers about two hundred and fifty members, 
among whom are many officers of the highest stand- 
ing in both arms of the service. That such a club 
is needed, and that it can accomplish valuable re- 
sults for the Army and Navy, has long been gener- 
ally acknowledged. There was at first some differ- 
ence of opinion as to its proper location; but no 
place so suitable as New York or so eligible for 
most officers could be suggested, and now we think 
there is no doubt felt that the Fifth Avenue of New 
York is the true situation forsucha club. Not only 
are many Officers of the Army and Navy stationed 
in and around the city, but hither duty, or business, 
or pleasure brings large numbers of officers every 
year. Moreover, such a club, with our present small 
services, needs outside help, and that help can no- 
where be obtained so well, so easily, and so largely 
as in New York, where great numbers of the rich- 
est and socially most desirable citizens were in the 
volunteer service during the war, and are ready to 
join the Regular Army and Navy in building up a 
club which shall be an honor to all alike. 

It has been a subject of remark by foreign officers, 
particularly English officers, that a country which 
developed such great military resources and so wide- 
spread a martial spirit as ours should allow the as- 
sociations created and the fellowships formed under 
the trying circumstances of a long war to rust away 
for the lack of some common rendezvous where offi- 
cers could meet and perpetuate them. It has also 
been a subject of chagrin to the officers of our Army 
and Navy who have visited Europe and received 
the generous hospitality of army and navy clubs 
there, that we had nothing of a corresponding char- 
acter in this country through which to reciprocate 
such attentions; for the United Service and Army 
and Navy Clubs of London are known to extend the 
most cordial consideration to the officers of our 
Army and Navy when they visit that city. While 
we are an industrial people, and a nation jealous of 
our civil rights, amounting almost to prejudice 
against the Army in times of peace, there can be no 
objections to our mingling sufficient martial spirit 
with our business aud social relations to keep us 
ripe for emergencies. It is to the high credit of our 
officers of the late war, both volunteer and regular, 
that they seldom fight their battles over again in 
their social and business intercourse with people in 
civil life. There is a general and commendable dis- 
position on the part of these gallant soldiers to for- 
get the war and its political results, and it is only 
when a few of them meet together who were per- 
haps engaged in the same campaigns that the inci- 
dents of the late war are discussed, or Army subjects 
made a matter of conversation. The Army and 
Navy Club affords an opportunity for the meeting 
of old comrades, and if kept within proper bounds 
can lead to nothing but good results. 

All officers of the regular or volunteer Army and 
Navy are eligible for membership to the club; but 
the strictest care is exercised by the committee of 
managers having the admission of members in 
charge to preserve a high social and moral tone 





by a rigid scrutiny of the character and record of 
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every applicant for membership. Non-resident 
members, or those residing or doing duty sixty miles 
away from New York for a year, are only required 
to pay the initiation fee of $50; while-resident mem- 
bers, or those residing or doing duty within sixty 
miles of this city, are required to pay, in addition to 
the initiation fee, yearly dues of $30. We learn that 
the receipts of the club thus far are ample for all 
present expenses, and the prospect for a large in- 
crease of membership during the coming winter 
very encouraging. The officers and committees ef 
the club have been well selected, and there is no 
reason why, with proper management, it should 
not become one of the most prosperous and per- 
maneat clubs of New York. 





ADVICES from Panama state that our representa- 
tive at Bogota has been directed to demand satisfac- 
tion of the Colombian Government for the seizure of 
the American steamer Montijo in April last; the sat- 
isfaction to consist of compensation for damages and 
the trial of Taomas HERRERA and others for piracy. 
HEBRERA seized the steamer for political purposes, 
and had a schooner in waiting to transfer arms to 
the Montijo, and thus start his “ provisional govern- 
ment,” which expired by treaty with the constitu- 
tional government. The later events on the Mexican 
coast bear the complexion of piracy. For some rea- 
son Captain THURSTON, who commanded the bark 
Brothers, saw fit to iron two of his men, whose friends 
on shore demanded their release. Failing in this, a 
party of ten men came off to the ship, and while 
seated around the captain’s table suddenly rose, drew 
swords and pistols, and demanded the ship. In the 
resulting fight two escaped, the rest being killed. 
The captain, fearing attack from larger numbers, and 
there being no wind, took to his boats just as two 
boats put off from shore and rowed to his vessel. 
After thirty hours in the boats without food or water, 
he was picked up by the Harvest Home. This attack 
occurred August 27. On the night of the same day 
the Hurvest Home, which was lying in the harbor, was 
fired on by a party seventy or eighty strong, who 
came off from the shore armed with rifles and a how- 
itzer; but the marauders beat a retreat after receiv- 
ing one volley from the Harvest Home. A breeze 
sprang up, and the vessel was able to get to sea, pick- 
ing up Captain THURSTON and his crew the next 
day. These serious breaches of law have made it 
necessary to provide for the increase of our naval 
force in Mexican waters, while the State Depart- 
ment will undertake the task of stirring up the 
Mexican Government to do its duty. 








TuE defalcation of Army Paymaster Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. L. HopGe is a new proof of the neces- 
sity there is for the overhauling now going on of 
the system of accounts. Colonel HopGe entered 
the service as additional paymaster January 17, 
1867 ; and as he has been engaged in stock specu- 
lations and gold gambling * for several years,” ac- 
cording to the dailies, he must have commenced his 
operations very soon after receiving his commission. 
The amount of his theft, however—half a million— 
is not so great but that in these times he could have 
lost it all in a very few mouths, and without mak- 
ing himself prominent as a speculator. He covered 
his transactions by making false entries, and it was 
the extension of this system to quarters where it 
could not escape notice that led to his exposure. 
There is said to be a dispute between the War and 
Treasury Departments as to which should be deemed 
the more remiss in the failure to discover the falsity 
of the accounts. It is of little importance to us 
how this dispute is decided, but we would like to 
see some improvement in the method of accounts 
grow out of this loss. It has always seemed to us 
that in carrying on a business of enormous detail 
such as that of the Government, perfect simplicity 
offered a better chance of safety than complexity of 
accounts. The swindler, whether professional or 
casual, is one of the hardest-working men alive. 
From the moment he takes his hazardous seat upon 
the whirligig of crime he makes bookkeeping, ac- 
counts, systems, his study with an enthusiasm which 
is unknown in the ordinary course of business. 
Given a fixed system which is not secret, but so 
public that he can learn it, and he will‘learn how 
to circumvent it. 

We look upon this new crime with especially un- 


pleasant feelings. War, while it nobly organ- 
izes a nation, often disorganizes private character ; 
and in the hurry, confusion, and immense extension 
of public business incidental to a time of war, temp- 
tations are presented to those dealing with Gov- 
ernment affairs which sometimes drag down the 
most prominent among men accepted as honest. 
No doubt shameful and fearful secrets lie undis- 
covered in the history of our war, and some men 
are honored now whose treachery to their country 
in its most dependent time would make them in- 
famous were it known. We can feel a certain sym- 
pathy for those who succumb to unusual excite- 
ments; but in this last case there was none such. 
Paymaster HopGE entered the service nearly two 
years after the war closed; the Army had been 
mostly disbanded, and the Government service, 
though more extended than in the previous decade, 
had resumed its even course. Painful as the reflec- 
tion is, we can find nothing in his case which should 
call for more than the sympathy which the fallen 
can claim because they are fallen. 


AT length the time has come for the Germans to 
evacuate the Paris forts. The French have paid 
enough of the enormous war compensation demand- 
ed of them to secure that result, and if it has been 
done under pressure of that hatred of a German face 
which is said to be the prevailing spirit of the French, 
we can respect the people who, without carrying the 
country's welfare on their shoulders, are galled by 
the presence of their conquerors ; while we censure 
those fanatics in the Assembly who would sacrifice 
their country any duy rather than their vanity. 
There are features of the German occupation which 
would make almost any effort on the part of the 
French rulers for its speedy termination proper, and 
would lend respectability to almost any spirit in the 
people that tended to that consummation. The Ger- 
mans complain that while their troops are orderly 
and quiet, they are murdered without provocation. 
The German Correspondent gave an account a week or 
two ago of an attack upon a cavalry patrol, which 
while standing in a village was suddenly fired upon 
from a number of windows, the signal to fire being 
the ringing of the town bell. ‘Phe German troops in 
fact appear to meet with about the same reception 
that our Army had in the captured cities of the 
South. We can say to the French that if they pro- 
pose to nurse their sores as persistently as the South- 
erners theirs, they had better keep the fact to 
themselves; for their loans will be hard to place 
if that intention becomes known. 











Mr. Puncu, remarking upon the introduction of 
swimming clubs into the British army, observes that 
he would like to see the art of swimming taught to 
the navy too. Unfortunately the sneer has receiv- 
ed new force in the grounding on the Isle of Wight 
of the Racer, used as a training ship for naval ap- 
prentices; as if all the mishaps which had gone be- 
fore were not enough to point a jester’s sarcasm. 
Still, is there not a good deal of unnecessary com- 
ment upon these misfortunes? They are not un- 
common in the history of other navies, and the Eng- 
lish service certainly has no more than its share of 
them. The grounding of the Agincourt lifted the 
veil from a perfunctory and ridiculous system of 
naval etiquette, which in its operation reminds one of 
the very harmful jealousies that during our war pre- 
vented the codperation of generals who should have 
hung together like privates in one file. But if that 
is swept away, as it is likely to be by the effect of 
the severe verdict of the Admiralty, we do not see 
why the British service should not be the gainer by 
the Agincourt’s grounding. 








Ir is said that all our trouble with Corea would 
have been prevented had the Wachusett, which visit- 
ed that peninsula in 1868, made her stay five hours 
longer; for, according to Chinese accounts, there is 
news from authentic sources that the Coreans then 
prepared and sent forward a letter explaining the 
case of the General Sherman, offering apologies, and 
promising future amendment. This letter, however, 
was delayed, and did not arrive until after the 
sailing of the Wachusett. In consequence of this 
news many of the dailies have raised an outcry 
against the Government, charging it with some in- 
explicable criminality in acting without the knowl- 








edge of a letter which was never sent to it. Wheth- 


erthe letter was really ever written we know not,and 
at present there is no proof either way. But cer- 
tainly, if the Coreans had decided, upon peaceable 
measures, they could have received our expedition, 
in a peaceable manner, and in the preliminary inter- 
views delivered the 1868 letter or repeated its pro- 
testations of reform. They knew of the expedition 
in time to assemble a considerable army to meet it, 
and knew of its intentions and purposes, and they 
had every opportunity to make peaceable as well as 
hostile preparations. The story of the letter is 
merely arumor; the circumstantial evidence against 
it, or at least against the peaceable intentions of the 
Coreans, is unmistakable and very strong. 








WE have received a pamphlet giving an account 
of the construction and trials of the French steam 
yacht L’ Hirondelle, which at the time of its building 
was the “Imperial” yacht. Built for the Emperor's 
personal use, the conditions it was designed to satis- 
fy were determined by him, and the injunction given 
to push every useful quality to the highest perfec- 
tion, while in the mere furniture of the saloon per- 
fect simplicity was to be sought. He decided upon 
high-pressure engines, with two independent screws 
limited the draught to four metres,’and prescribed a 
speed of sixteen knots and a coal supply for two 
days. - 

The hull was built by NorMAND of Havre, and is 
76 metres long and 9.28 metres wide. With 160 
tons of coal and 105 men, with the necessary sup- 
plies, the deepest draught is 3.94 metres, and the 
mean 3.72. The boilers are tubular, high-pressure, 
“inexplodible, on the Belleville system.” Filled 
with water, they weigh 103 tons ; their grate surface 
is 31.5 square metres and their heating surface 935 
square metres. The engine weighs 150 tons, indi- 
cates 2,125 horse-power, and gives a maximum speed 
in calm weather of 16.41 knots and 120 revolutions 
of the propellers; half speed, 13.4 knots. In a trip 
from Cherbourg to the Isle of Wight, and return, 
with all the fires lighted, but without urging them, 
the speed was 1514 knots and the horse-power 1,705. 
In all its performances the yacht made a most credit- 
able exhibit, and its designers may well consider 
themselves to have established the value of machines 
which may hereafter find a much more extensive 
use. The plans and construction of the vessel and 
machinery were placed under the supervision of M. 
Dourvuy pg Lome, whose labors in behalf of the 
modern French navy are so well known. He chose 
M. GUESNET, marine engineer at Havre, to oversee 
the work, and the pamphlet before us is issued by 
the last-named gentleman. 








EVER since the retirement from the Admiralty’s 
service of Naval Constructor REID, the fault-finders 
in England have given that gentleman one position 
or another of the greatest importance; and from the 
frequent mention of his name in connection with 
foreign services, we should suppose the crowned 
heads of Europe were acting toward him very much 
as hackmen act toward a new-landed passenger. 
Now, however, it appears that England is not to 
lose her distinguished son, since “it is now reported 
by cable that the entire ship-building business of 
the port of Hull has been transferred to a company, 
the leading officers of which are Vice-Admiral Ros- 
ERT SPENCER Rosinson and Naval Constructor 
REID.” 








A LETTER signed “ Ancient,” in a recent number 
of the JouRNAL (August 12), pretty severely and 
yet quite temperately criticised the company laun- 
dresses. To it we have received a reply from one 
of that useful and eminently respectable body by 
our correspondent assailed, which throws down the 
gauntlet to “ Ancient” in a style and with a spite- 
ful energy which compel our admiration. It is only 
gallantry to the other sex for us to give the spirited 
blanchisseuse the opportunity to say the last word, 
albeit that word is uncomplimentary to “ Ancient,” 
and, we are compelled to believe, very unjust to 
him also. 


SECRETARY Robeson and party had an official reception 
at the Portsmouth Navy-yard September 12. A salute of 
fifteen guns was fired, and the officers of the yard were 
introduced to the Secretary, who visited the public 


offices. An elegant reception was afterward given the 
y by Commodore Pennock at his residence. 














tary Robeson will spend a few days at Rye Beach. 
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LESSONS OF THE DECADE APPLIED.—NO. IX. 


Squap Dritt—Turns.—The squad marching in file, 
it may become necessary to change direction of head of 
file. The instructor after proper explanation commands, 
Right—Turn! At the word “Turn” the file-leader 
marches to the right according to the instructions given 
(to the right—march), and each man as he arrives at the 
same place follows his file-leader, the instructor vaution- 
ing them against turning too soon. To accustom them 
to this, he should make his turns around a post or mark- 
er at first, afterwards discontinuing its use. 

Left—TuRn ! is executed on inverse principles. Right 
about and Left about—TuRN are made so as to head the 
file in the opposite direction. ‘The squad marching in 
file to form it in line to the front, the instructor 
commands, Form squad—Marcu! At the command 
“ Form squad,” the men fix their eyes on the instructor, 
who will be on oue side the head of the file. At the 
word “ March,” the leader file-halts and the rest oblique up 
alongside of him on the flank where the instructor has 
halted, whichever it be, and facing him. As each man 
reaches the alignment he halts and dresses on the file- 
leader, now become a pivot man. 

To resume the march the instructor commands, For- 
WARD! ‘and the squad marches in lino, To form squad 
to the rear, the about march must be first executed. 
The instructor indicates in a)l cases by waving his sword 
or hand the flank to which formations are to be made, 
saving his voice. 


Rient Waee.—Marcu! 





LEFT WHEEL—MARCH ! 


—————— 


ee = 





WHEELS.—After teaching the changes from line to 
file, and back again, at a halt, marching, and double 
quick, the instructor explains the principles of wheeling 
and commands, Squad right wheel—Marcu! At the 
words “right wheel,” all the men dress to the right, 
with their eyes fixed on the right-hand man or pivot. 
He alone looks to the left. At the word “ March” all 
step off, the pivot man turning slowly in his place, 
marking time, the men next to him moving in very short 
steps, the outside men stepping out freely, and preserv- 
ing the alignment. Arrived at a sufficient distance, the 
instructor commands, Sguad—Haur! when the line is 
halted and dressed. 

Left wheel—MARCH ! is executed on inverse principles, 
the left-hand man being pivot. Right about and left 
about wheels are continued till the line faces in an op- 
posite direction to the first. The line will always be 
dressed after a wheel. 


REMARKS. 


The causes of unsteady and wavering wheels almost 
always lie near the pivot. The men there cannot learn 
to shorten step sufficiently withont sharp supervision. 
In consequence, the line bulges out near the centre. The 
men inside the centre must be specially cautioned on 
this point. A second cause is, crowding the pivot. The 
men must be cautioned to yield to pressure from his 
side, and to resist pressure from the outside. 

Wheels must be made very slowly at first. The squad 
must be halted and dressed every time the line wavers 
in the least. 

One hour’s steady, slow wheeling will improve re- 
cruits more than days of hurried, imperfect wheels. 

When the squad can execute the wheels steadily, at a 
slow pace, they must be put to common time, quick time, 
and double-quick time, and bugle drills. When they 
execute these correctly, and not till then, they must be 
exercised in marching wheels, in precisely the same 
munner, resuming the direct march at the word “ For- 
ward!” 

The wheelings terminate squad drill. Green troops 
should be kept at this drill for some time, the most ex- 
act precision being required in every movement. Sim- 
ple as the drill is, if not precisely done it is quite worth- 
less. Exactly performed, it becomes the groundwork 
for all future usefulness as soldiers, in the troops using 
it. When men have learned to change from line to file 
and back again, to change their direction promptly ia 
either formation by wheels and turns, and finally to do 
all this at the double quick, without any disorder, they 
have learned the first lesson of tactics, viz., to move a 
number of men as a unit. After this their progress will 
be easier every day. 

No commander should be satisfied with his company 
till it can execute every movement at the double quick, 
to the sound of the bugle. This bugle drill makes the 
men quick of apprehension, and cannot be overrated in 
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advantages for initiatory drill. Every subsequent les- 

son will prove easier to master with quick-witted sol- 

diers. 
THE 


A REPLY 





ORDNANCE AND ARTILLERY. 


TO THE PAMPHLET ENTITLED “A FEW 
THOUGHTS ON ARTILLERY.” 


iL 


THE recent brochure of General Morgan seems to 
have awakened considerable interest among Army officers. 
Apparently, the point of chief significance therein pre- 
sented is that relating to the consolidation of the ord- 
nance and artillery. How much weight is really at- 
tached to his arguments by the Army at large it is quite 
impossible to conceive. Presuming that it may be con- 
siderable, it is fair to infer that a reply to them may be 
received with equal attention. Glancing over the pam- 
phlet of General Morgan, the arguments which he ad- 
vances are capable of being summed up as follows: The 
ordnance and artillery should be cunsolidated, because 
such a measure would promote the efficiency of both 
corps. This assertion is broadly made. It is, of course, 
a very general proposition, and, like all general propo- 
sitions, should be shown to rest upon well-established 
facts of a most specific nature before it is entitled to ac- 
ceptance. But in seeking for these specific facts, or for 
any facts which may be converted into a substantial 
proof of this general statement, we are obliged to con- 
fess our inability to find them. It is true that he brings 
forward several reasons for dizsatisfaction with the pres- 
ent condition of the artillery, both as regards its organi- 
zation and its esprit de corps, but we utterly deny their 
applicability to the main question at issue, and are pre- 
pared to show that the measure which he proposes as a 
remedy is so far from having that character as to involve 
serious detriment to both corps and to the interest of the 
service. 


Let us examine these reasons one by one. The first 
reason brought up relates to what he assumes to be a 
difficulty in the examination of questions relating to the 
science of gunnery and material, lying in that debatable 
ground where the subjects of investigation may belong 
to either corps. He fails to state, or even to hint, the 
precise character of these questions. Doubtless such 
there are, but surely it is not a fair statement of the 
case to assert that because the functions of two organiza- 
tions overlap each other, or shade into each other, with- 
out a definite boundary, this debatable ground is, for 
that reason, unoccupied. So far is this from being a 
sound reason for inaction, that the amount of progress 
made in it ought to be doubled. Neither jealousy nor 
apathy should prevent the officers of both corps from de- 
veloping to the utmost every vein of research ; and if, as 
we would like to believe to be the case, they unite in a 
common desire and generous emulation to advance their 
respective professions, the common opportunity is doubly 
advantageous to both. This is the more hopeful and 
liberal view, as well as the more logical. 

The failure to occupy this common field is not due, on 
the part of the Ordnance Department at least, to any 
jealousy of the artillery, nor to any doubt as to the pro- 
priety of its doing so; and certainly not to any con- 
viction that this field belongs to the artillery alone. The 
true reason, so far as they are concerned, is of a totally 
different nature, being nothing more nor less than lack 
of funds. 


General Morgan cannot urge that the artillery are 
barred out from the field of experimental practice. 
There are many important scientific and practical ques- 
tions which it is not only proper for, but incumbent upon, 
the artillery to investigate; ¢.7., tables of ranges and the 
general data of firing, the determination of pressures 
and velocities, and the practical working of materials. 
There are other questions, too, which it is not at present 
permitted to investigate, viz., those relating to construc- 
tion of guns and projectiles. But a little reflection will 
surely satisfy General Morgan that these graver and pro- 
founder questions involve such enormous expense and 
are so exacting that they cannot and ought not to be in- 
trusted promiscuously to anybody. They are conducted 
under the eye of the bureau immediately, and the officers 
who are selected to carry them out are merely instru- 
ments of very limited discretion, and in the most im- 
portant cases of no discretion at all. Let not General 
Morgan suppose that his contemplated reorganization is 
going to permit any officer to experiment ad libitum or 
for the purpose of carrying out hisown ideas. Ordnance 
officers are not allowed to spend one dollar in this man- 
ner without express permission from the bureau. 


The argument that eligibility to ordnance duty is 
needed as a spur to the ambition of artillery officers, is, 
we think, sufficiently answered by the statement that 
these duties are to be performed in the interest of the 
Government and not for the purpose of encouraging 
anybody. We do not believe that artillery officers re- 
quire any such stimulus as the prospect of ordnance 
duty to quicken them to a proper sense of the present 
demands of their profession upon their love or ambition. 

The writer, after alluding courteously to the liberality 
characterizing the intercourse of the ordnance with the 
artillery, and its readiness to conform promptly to all 
suggestions of merit emanating from the latter, states 
that “if we had a more direct interest in making these 
suggestions, a hundred would be made where one is now. 
The adaptability or non-adaptability of ordnance ma- 
terial for the purposes for which it is intended becomes 
apparent only in use, and nearly every change for the 
better that is made in the construction must of necessity 
be due to recommendations.of officers in whose hands the 
material has been placed.” 

The first .statement is vague, general, and sweeping. 
It is evidently ill-considered, and fails to convey upon 
close examination any meaning sufficiently definite to 
get hold of. It is, moreover, a naked assertion in any 
case, is entirely unsupported by proof, and calls for no 

t answer. If he wil) indicate in what manner 





and by virtue of what causes the “direct interest” of 


those officers will be increased, and will show what 

robability there is that more valuable and fewer worth- 
ess suggestions will emanate from newly-appointed than 
from the present ordnance officers, and will finally show 
what benefit the artillery at large will derive from these . 
suggestions over and above what they get now, we shall 
be glad to concede the force of this argument. The 
present Ordnance Department, as he courteously and 
gracefully concedes, is especially attentive to the sug- 
gestions of artillery officers—more so indéed than to 
those within its precincts. And for a very good reason. 
As the vast, the overwhelming majority of suggestions 
coming from any source are impracticable and worthless, 
those coming from within the department are and ought 
to be quietly pigeonholed, unless they are specially 
meritorious or promising. It is “all in the family,” and 
nobody feels hurt or injured. But the suggestions of line 
officers are always treated with the extra respect due to 
strangers in order to maintain the more fragile and 
delicate relations of good neighborhood. Repeatedly 
have suggestions from the line been acted upon at the 
bureau which had they been made by ordnance officers 
would justly have been consigned to the waste-paper 
basket. It is incumbent upon General Morgan, there- 
fore, to show that the new ordnance service which he 
proposes would be, or even ought to be, more anxious or 
prompt to increase the “direct interest” of artillery 
officers in making suggestions. 

The statement that “nearly every change for the 
better must of necessity be due to recommendations of 
officers in whose hands the material has been placed ” is 
another of those ill-considered, sweeping statements 
which lose theig whole force and relevancy upon exam- 
ination. The very fact that neither in the past nor in 
the present have any but very few and meagre recom- 
mendations ever come from the artillery respecting 
changes in their material, is a sufficient answer. It is 
true that new patterns sent into service by the Ordnance 
Department are condemned after trial, but it is very 
rarely that the report condemning them containsa re- 
commendation of any specific modification. The great 
majority of the alterations which have been made were 
made at arsenals or at the instanceof private inventors, 
a class whose relations to the Ordnance Department will 
be more fully discussed, hereafter. In view of the facts 
of the case, therefore (and we have weighed well the 
foregoing assertion), the proposition in question becomes 
a non sequitur, for the necessity spoken of is opposed to 
the facts as they stand, and therefore cannot exist. 

To the remarks respecting the necessity of a practical 
knowledge as well as theoretical of the adaptation of 
material to service, we most gladly assent But we have 
some objections to make against their implication, which 
seems to be that ordnance officers are very deficient in 
this kind of practical knowledge. It is conceded that 
the artillery officer is often brought into ranges of duty 
where an ordnance officer is seldom sent, and acquires 
experiences which the latter never does. But on the 
other hand, these experiences are generally such as an 
ordnance officer does not need to know. He is required, 
among other things, to furnish material for the artillery, 
and there bis relations to that arm terminate. If he 
knows the suitableness of his materials to their respect- 
ive purposes, he knows all that the artillery can teach 
him about his profession. As a rule, ordnance officers 
are not defective in this knowledge. The practical 
working of materials is generally known to them very 
speedily if it is defective, and the causes of failure with 
it; and thus they become acquainted with so much of 
the practical part of the artillery service as is essential. 
Nor is this a capricious, picked-up knowledge, for the 
Ordnance Department becomes the ultimate receptacle 
of the whole experience of the Army in the use of its 
material, and covers a wide range—indeed, nearly the 
whole range—of successes and failures by its survey. 

So far is this separation from being an “ unnatural 
one,” that itis le naturalone. It has its antecedents and 
justification in every trade and ramification of labor. 
Does a spinner deem it necessary to build his own cards, 
mules, and looms; or must the machine-builder be also a 
spinner, in order to build good machinery? Must a 
tool-maker also make his steel, or is the steel-maker dis- 
qualified because he does not manufacture tools? No; 
these trades are separate; and who thinks of calling this 
division of labor unnatural? This argument of the lack 
of practical knowledge is specious; for just as the neces- 
sities of the machinist and steel-maker compel them to 
acquire, if not a thorough and complete knowledge of 
every trade in which their wares are consumed, at least 
all the practical knowledge which is necessary to their 
purposes, so is the ordnance officer compelled to know 
those practical aspects of artillery service which are es- 
sential to the requirements of his position. He feels this 
and recognizes it. As a rule, he meets these require- 
ments with commendable thoroughness, aud the artille- 
ry can teach him little or nothing even of the practical 
things he needs to know. 

But this is a repulsive subject; it cannot be argued 
without egotism, and we gladly dismiss it, with the ob- 
servation that we agree with General Morgan’s views of 
the necessity of thorough practical knowledge of the ar- 
tillery servive, and fully believe that all good ordnance 
officers strive earnestly to attain it. 


The General treats contemptuously the idea that the 
infantry and cavalry have claims at all comparable to 
those of the artillery to the privilege of consolidation. 
Again we feel called upon to deal rigorously with reck- 
less, inconsiderate assertions. He states, hyperbolically 
of course, that the few arms and equipments used by the 
cavalry and infantry are to those required by the artille- 
ry as 1 to l,000. Ofcourse he will concede the hyper- 
bole, but will he be prepared to learn that his statement 
is net only incorrect, but is quite the reverse of truth? 
We propose to show that the supply of infantry stores, 
both in time of war and in peace, exceeds in value, com- 
plexity, and general quantity that of the artillery. As 
between the professional and scientific questions involved 
there is little to choose, whether in respect to difficulty or 
intricacy. As to the relative importance of the two, al- 





though a zealous artillery officer may disagree with us, . 
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we assign the larger interest most emphatically to the 
infantry. (We interpose here, that if he includes in the 
artillery supply the possible guns which we hope may 
some day thoroughly arm our seacoast, the table would 
of course for the future turn in hii favor. But this isus 
yet an uncertain subject, and one which seems to be fa- 
ted to indefinite postponement by influences beyond the 
reach of either branch. We speak only of the past, the 
present, and the probable immediate future.) 

From 1861 to 1865, from the beginning to the end of 
the late war, the purchases of small arms alone for the 
infantry, from contractors or in open market, may be 
approximately set down at $35,000,000. This does not 
cover pistols, carbines, sabres, nor ammunition. The 
purchases of cannon and _ projectiles amounted to about 
$18,000,000. Of the purchases of raw materials, harness, 
accoutrements, gunpowder, lead, gun-carriages, tools and 
stores, there is no tabulated account at our command ; 
but we think that no arsenal commander will, in the ab- 
sence of absulute data, hesitate to assert his belief that 
those destined for infantry use exceeded in value those 
destined for the artillery ; and if the equipments of the 
cavalry thus purchased be added to those of the infantry, 
the artillery would, in respect of value, stand nowhere. 
The same preponderance is seen when we examine the 
work done at arsenals and the armory. In a word, the 
values of stores issued to the two arms respectively will 
probably stand in the aggregate not less than two to 
one in favor of the infantry. If we take issues since the 
close of the war, they will stand more than ten to one in 
favor of the infantry, and the artillery will stand below the 
cavalry, and there is every likelihood that it will be near- 
ly as disproportionate for years to come. I regret that 
the hasty preparation of this article does not admit of 
greater accuracy, and though these statements are given 
mainly as impressions, yet they are offered with consid- 
erable confidence that they are not very wide of the 
truth. At least they are near enough not to mislead in 
the general impression they are intended to make. 

Look now at the variety of stores. If we take the 
outfit of a battery or a fort, we shall of course find a lar- 
ger variety of classifiable articles than in the equipment 
of an infantry regiment. In that sense the variety of 
the former is of course much greater. But it must be 
remembered that these articles are for the most part 
permanent in their patterns and dimensions, or at best 
change but slowly. The variety we have im mind is 
that arising from improvement, the necessity of change. 
It is true that important questions respecting the best 
mode of constructing and using cannon remain to be 
settled. These are unquestionably the most splendid 
and attractive problems which our profession affords ; 
and their difficulty corresponds to their other aspects. 
But circumstances have, within ten years, forced for- 
ward with even greater rapidity the questions respect- 
ing the armament of infantry. The number and com- 
plexity of these is greater by fer than those relating to 
artillery. The number of inveations relating to small 
arms, to metallic ammunition, and to accoutrements, is 
something incredible, and, whether good or bad, must 
come up for hearing and decision. Now it will never 
do to treat cavalierly or contemptuously a new idea, be- 
cause it relates to so smalla thing as a cam latch, an 
ejector spring, a wrinkle in a cartridge shell, or a can- 
nelure ofa bullet. The value of them is not propor- 
tioned to their avoirdupois, and when we speak of them 
in connection with the appurtenances of colossal guns 
we are by no means making a ridiculous comparison. 
The questions concerning them are the most difficult the 
Ordnance Department is called upon to settle. This dif- 
ficulty arises from the vast number of inventions re- 
lating to every part of an arm and its ammunition. The 
differences in their merits are often slight, or even inap- 
preciable, so that perplexity arises more from the diffi- 
culty of determining relative than absolute merits. 
Hence the assertion, that in variety and complexity the 
questions relating to infantry material exceed those re- 
lating to artillery. 

As to the relative importance of good arms and ma- 
terials to artillery on the one hand, and infantry on the 
other, it is needless to argue. It will be sufficient to 
say that to each of them this importance is supreme, and 
to us it is equal in both to all intents and purposes, be- 
cause we desire to achieve in both the best possible re- 
sults. Let those who are interested in a discrimination 
make one for themselves. For our part we shall shirk 
such an invidious task. 

But the General asserts that his reasoning is not based 
on the relative importance of the artillery in its relations 
to ordnance service, but upon objections to the present 
organization as contracting the scope and hampering the 
ambition of his corps. We can go no further in this dis- 
cussion until we have a definite understanding of what 
we are toargue about. General Morgan complains of a 
restriction upon the power or opportunity of artillery 
officers to develop the higher elements of their profession. 
He asserts that the cause is its present separation from 
the ordnance, and he proposes to remove the barrier—or, 
as is vaguely said by some, to “consolidate.” Now in 
what manner does he propose to doit? What is to be 
the basis of consolidation? He has quietly dropped this 
question, though it is all-important. We utterly decline 
to “fire into the bushes.” We demand something to 
shoot at; and if the General refuses to set up the target, 
we must even do it ourselves, We shall do our best to 
guess his meaning, and shall hold him responsible if we 
guess wrong. 

Does he mean by consolidation the abolition of the 
present Ordnance Department, turnirig its’ present offi- 
cers out to grass, and the relegation of its duties to the 
artillery ? Probably not. Does he mean abolishing its 
organization, and attaching its officers (excepting the 
chief) to artillery regiments as supernumeraries or oth- 
erwise, and a new distribution of its duties among offi- 
cers selected from the combined corps? Perhaps 
he does. Does he mean a new form of organization, in 
which there shall be two branches under one chief, the 
artillery being organized as at present, and the ordnance 
a corps of staff artillery officers, transferred to that ser- 
vice by the chief, and transferable to the artillery at his 


pleasure? We incline from certain hints in his pam- 
phlet to the belief that this conjecture is not far from the 
truth ; for he asks, “ What reasonable objection can be 
urged against a plan of reorganization or union, which 
would enable a chief of ordnance and artillery to avail 
himself of the experience or aptitude of such artillery 
officers as might be useful in the Bureau of Construction, 
and to transfer to the line or other duties from time to 
time those ordnance officers who do not excel in the dis- 
charge of the special duties of their positions ? ” 

We think the chief might have and ought to have 
very serious objections. If he entertained a due regard 
for the efficiency of the artillery, he would never con- 
sent to rob it of the best officers it contains, and use it 
as @ Botany Bay for the dead wood he might find in the 
Ordnance Corps. Is this the way General Morgan pro- 
poses to benefit the artillery—by depriving it of its best 
material and substituting the fag end of the ordnance ? 
What benefit is to accrue to their comrades by a few of- 
ficers of ability leaving their regiments and taking up 
their abode at arsenals? Nothing whatever—not even 
their vacant places. This eagerness to get hold of ord- 
nance duties merely means that some officers of the line 
like those duties better than their own, and show their 
love for the artillery service by doing their best to get 
out of it. 

But let us scrutinize more closely what is demanded 
by these gentlemen, and see how meaningless their rea- 
sons become. Those functions of the supply and use of 
material in which they have any possible interest may 
be divided into three classes : 

1. Construction and supply. 

2. Experiments. 

3. Active service. 

The first function is at present vested in the Ordnance 
Department alone. The second is a common function, 
which may belong to both, though it must be said that 
some experiments, relating to questions of constructicn 
purely, are more properly the function of the ordnance. 
The third is the sole property of the artillery. The ar- 
tillery then possess the third entirely, and as much of 
the second as belongs to their service if they choose to 
take it. General Morgan claims for them, in addition, 
the whole of the first; the reason he alleges being the 
benefit of the service in general and the artillery in par- 
ticnlar. But we shall not permit him to employ his 
terms so loosely. Let us reduce his terms to their ele- 
ments; let us bring out their exact significance, and 
see how beggarly are their contents. When he speaks 
of the artillery having charge of the construction 
and experimental development of its material, we 
find, upon analysis, ‘that the term artillery means 
in this connection a very few officers. The construction 
of cannon, on the largest war basis, would require one 
officer of about Rodman’s calibre, if he is to be obtained, 
and one assistant. The manufacture of gun carriages and 
equipments at Watertown or elsewhere might require 
three more ; the manufacture of powder one ; the inspec- 
tion of shot and shell, and the fixing of ammunition, might 
require four more; in ali ten officers. The present or- 
ganization of the artillery includes 285 officers. In an 
extreme case, then, by throwing overboard the present 
ordnance officers so assignable, 10 artillery officers out of 
285, two out of each regiment, might be transferred to 
active duties of construction. We will be very liberal, 
though. We will allow that twice as many young lieu- 
tenants might be also transferred to learn the trade as 
young ordnance officers learn it, filling the positions of 
work without responsibility until they are fitted for real 
trusts. We will allow thirty in all as eligible for ord- 
nance duty of construction, or six from each regiment. 
Now, pray tell us, what is to become of the remaining 
255? Is it not a gross abuse of language to talk about 
the artillery assuming ordnance duties, when only a 
tenth part of vhe artillery can possibly be meant ? 

But we dispute his right even to this restricted use of 
the term. He has utterly ignored or overlooked the 
very important fact that as soon as such a transfer is 
made, the changeling ceases to be an artillery officer. 
We cannot for an instant suppose him to be so grossly 
erroneous in his ideas of the position he aspires to, as to 
imagine that he can do both duties at once. He must 
also concede, having once been installed in duties of con- 
struction, the utter impropriety of ever going back to mere 
artillery routine,and thus throwing away the valuable 
experience he may have acquired in his new position. We 
are not going to allow the ordnance service to be degrad- 
ed from the present high position it holds as the instru- 
ment of a grand and all-important service to the Govern- 
ment, into a mere convenience or even school for artil- 
lery officers. Its functions are too broad and high, too 
practical and vital, to be thus trifled with. He who as- 
sumes them must be prepared, once and for all, to throw 
off everything else, and bend every energy of his intel- 
lect and ambition to them alone. They are an end in 
themselves, not a means to the education of incumbents. 
He who comes within their range musi come prepared 
to stay, and not asa sojourner. Hence itis that a trans- 
fer must divest an officer of his former profession and 
give him a new one. Now, how has this benefited the 
artillery ? Has it not rather culled a few of the best offi- 
cers in it, translated them once and for all to a new 
sphere, leaving the rest behind with envious eyes, watch- 
ing their departure into glory ? 

We shall in another article proceed to show that the 
proposed measure is in no respect better calculated to 
promote the efficiency of the ordnance than it is that of 
the artillery. We have examined and discussed in the 
foregoing all the,arguments advanced by General Mor- 
gan in favor of the proposed measure, and we think we 
have shown them to be founded upon utter misconcep- 
tions. We next propose to exhibit the reasons against 


the measure. 
Cc. E. Dutton, First Lieutenant of Ordnance. 








OoLONEL Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, formerly of 
Baltimore, and late of Paris, was married at Newport 
last Thursday, September 7, to Mrs. Caroline Leroy Ap- 





pleton Kdgar, granddaughter of Daniel Webster. 


TESTING GUN-COTTON. 


In the examination into the cause of the explosion of 
a gun-cotton manufactory in England, the following ac- 
count of the method employed in testing was given in 
testimony : 


The first test was for solubility, or to determine the 
relative strength of the samples. Twenty grains of the 
samples were placed in a wide glass tube closed at one 
end, and three fluid ounces were poured upon them of a 
mixture of sulphuric ether. The mixture was composed 
of two parts of the purest sulphuric ether and one part 
of absolute alcohol. The mixture was corked, well 
shaken up, and set aside. In that manner it stood over 
night. The next morning the contents of the tube were 
emptied out upon a weighed piece of muslin laid across 
a glass funnel ; this was then folded up, placed between 
several layers of blotting paper, and well compressed in 
a screw letter press. Inafew minutes the press was 
opened, the muslin taken out, and the pulp carefully 
scraped off and put back into the tube. One ounce of 
the same mixture as before was poured upon it, the 
tube was again corked up, well shaken, and set aside for 
three hours. It was then péured out upon the same 
piece of muslin as before, folded up and returned to the 
press, taken out of it and placed in a water oven till ull 
the ether had evaporated. It was then left exposed to 
the air for an hour, and was weighed. The loss showed 
the amount of soluble gun-cotton present. The larger 
the loss the weaker the gun-cotton. The samples in 
which the loss amounted to 13 per cent. and under were 
registered as “ B. C.,” and were sent to the government 
The government fixed the limit at 15 per cent., but the 
company went 2- per cent. lower. ere the loss ex- 
ceeded 13 per cent., the sample was registered as a regu- 
lation one, and was reserved for mining and sporti 
purposes. The loss of the samples rarely exceeded tf 
per cent. The heat test, which decided whether the 
poachers had been perfectly washed, was divided into 
three distinct processes. Two of them were performed 
in an oil bath made of sheet copper of a certain size and 
shape. Nine samples often came up daily, and there 
were little card trays numbered from one to nine. If 
sample No. 6 came up,-it was taken up, set in a tray 
marked No. 6, and placed on the top of the oven. When 
a sample was thoroughly dry, it was set aside to cool to 
the common temperature of the air for one hour. At 
the end of that time some perfectly clean test-tubes were 
got ready; they were six inches long, and 11-16ths of an 
inch in diameter. Two of these were fixed into two of 
the holes in the oil bath, a small portion of the sample 
of the gun-cotton was dropped into each of the two 
tubes, and the oil bath was then heated by gas to a tem- 
perature of 310. ‘The tubes were then drawn out, rap- 
idly wiped, and looked into. The moment the slightest 
yellow vapur was seen in the tubes, the fuming point 
and its temperature were entered. If the fuming point 
was below 325, the sample was condemned for the pres- 
ent, and ordered to be rewashed. If it passed the gov- 
ernment point of 320, a small bit of card was laid on 
the top of each tube, the tubes were put into the bath, 
and the thermometer was again watched. When the 
thermometer got up to 340 an explosion was to be ex- 
pected, and the precise degree of the thermometer was 
registered when the explosion happened. As soon as the 
explosion happened, another small quantity of cotton was 
dropped into the tubes. Each sample had. a doubletrial, 
and there were three or four grains in each tube at once. 
When the explosion happened, it would be sometimes as 
sharp as a pistol shot. When the first explosion had oc- 
curred a fresh portion of the gun-cotton was dropped into 
the empty tube from the same samples, and it always ex- 
pioded a few degrees higher than the first time. Any 
sample exploding at or under 350 degrees would be 
condemned. ‘The second explosion was expected to be at 
least eight degrees higher than the first. The more rap- 
idly gun-cotton was heated the greater the temperature 
it could bear. The standard for the first explosion was’ 
fixed by the Woolwich Regulations at 343 degrees, but 
Mr. Eustace Prentice fixed it at 350 for the purpose of 
greater security. The explosions were very frequently 
at 360, and even above that. 











AN article in the Moscow Gazette of the 6th instant 
compares the marine fortifications of Germany with 
those of Russia. The writer points out the t im- 
portance for the German navy of the harbors of Wil- 
helmshaven and Kiel, and shows that when the 
jected canal between those harbors is completed - 
many will be able suddenly to combine her North Sea 
fleet with that of the Baltic and throw the whole of her 
naval farce into either of these seas. Another advan- 
tage possessed by Germany is, that she does not require 
any ships of war to protect her principal harbors, such 
as Konigsberg, Dantzic, Stettin, Lubeck, Ham 
burg and Bremen, as they are sufficiently protected 
against the attack of an enemy by their geographical 
position and a few coast batteries. In Russia, on the 
other hand, the capital itself is exposed to the attack of 
uw hostile fleet. “St. Petersburg was built in such a 
hurry that the most important precautionary measures 
were disregarded ; it was placed close to the sea, although 
there was nothing to prevent its being built ten or twen- 
ty versts higher up on the banks ofthe Neva. The first 
of the disadvantages caused by this mistake was the ex- 

ure of the city to inundations which might cause 
osses of many hundred millions of roubles. The second 
disadvantage—that of being defenceless against a hostile 
fleet-—is even more important; it compels Russia to 
keep a strong fleet in the Baltic, merely for the protec- 
tion of the capital. . . And even this fleet, which 
cost sixteen millious, does not afford security, 
for it would not be able to resist the attack of a first- 
rate power.” The article concludes by the Gov- 
ernment to 8 en the fortifications of t, 
wihch, it says, are old-fashioned and no longer capable of 
resisting modern artillery, and to build # huge earth- 





work five versts long on the coast south of the capital, 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Tae Nationa Rirve Association.—The committee on 
organization of this Association, as announced in our last 
issue, met at the office of the Army AND Navy JouRNAL on 
Monday afternoon. Colonel Mason of the Thirteenth Infan- 
try presided. The sub-committee appointed presented a 
constitution and by-laws for the action of the members of 
the general committee. These were read by Colonel Charch, 
and after some little general discussion, and the articles hav- 
ing been read section by section, were adopted with a few 
verbal amendments. The reading of the above-mentioned 
papers and the discussion on the sime occupied considerable 
time. It was, therefore, moved that the committee hold 
another session to enable them to complete their work. The 
meeting therefore adjourned, and met again at the ar- 
mory of the Seventh regiment on Thursday at 8r.u. The 
details of the last meeting it is impossible for us to give in 
this issue. ; 

The National Rifle Association is now an established fact, 
and the enthusiasm of those who have thus far interested 
themselves in its organization has in no wise abated. The 
Association will be national in its character as its name im- 
plies, regularly incorporated, and governed in accordance 
with the established rules of organizations of its kind. It 
will speedily proceed to the practical realization of the object 
of its formation. 





Fax Inspections.—We regret to see a contemporary ad- 
vocating the introduction of evening inspections. Experi- 
ence teaches that in order to render regimental and company 
inspections efficacious, in so far as regards the ascertaining 
of the real number of officers and men present, it is far 
preferable to conduct said muster or inspection under the 
auspices of ‘‘broad daylight.’ The commanders of regi- 
ments and batteries in the U. S. Army invariably follow this 
practice, and as the Regular Army is held to be the proper 
criterion in a matter of this kind, it becomes a query as to 
what can be the idea of the party or parties advocating the 
substitution of ‘‘ chandelier and candelabra’’ for the more 
effective and to all appearances reasonable “light of day.’’ 
The great objection we would offer to any such innovation 
upon the present time-honored custom exists in the fact that 
regiments or battalions when seen at night present a denser 
appearance as regards numerical strength than the same 
number of men when seen under other than ordinary circum- 
stances. The reviewing officer necessarily is obliged to in- 
spect one company at a time, and, being well up in his 
multiplication table, naturally enough only counts off the 
real number present. So far so good. A company, we wil] 
say, holds the right of the line, and contains eighteen or 
twenty files front ; the eighteen or twenty files are counted 
off, and a company is brought to an “order arms’’ and 
‘* parade rest.”” The reviewing officer then procerds to Com- 
pany.B; as is very natural on occasions of this kind, the 
company officers are desirous of having their commands 
swelled, by additions from other companies, to the maximum 
height ; and as Private Jones of Company A has friends tn 
Company B, he very good-naturedly consents to ‘‘drop in 
line,’’? thereby assisting Company B to ‘‘show up’’ well- 
filled ranks. The good-natured inspecting officer, anxious 
to get through his ‘‘ arduous task,’ is not over- particularly 
engaged in the scrutinization of Company B’s members, and 
fails to recognize the ‘‘ physiogs’’ of Privates Jones, Smith, 
and Robinson, whom he has already counted. 

We would advise by all means the retention of the present 
modus operandi as being the most beneficial, efficacious, and 
direct manner of arriving at the real figures. 


Twenty-e1cuta InrantRY.—This regiment will hold its 
first arnual excursion on the 9th of October. Each com- 
pany will be provided with targets, and will contend for their 
own prizes. The three best marksmen will receive special 
prizes presented by Colonel Barger, the Board of Officers, 
and the other by the regiment. 


Twetrta Inrantry.—Another attempt at a permanent 
organization of the Veteran Corps of this command will take 
place at the regimental armory on Monday evenivg next. 
We trust this movement will meet with desired success, and 
it is an apparent lack of the proper spirit only that has pre- 
vented this command having long since a well-established 
veteran Organization. 

The competition for the recruiting prizes, amounting to 
the sums of $200 and $100, offered by the field of the regi- 
ment in May last, is most active among the companies. These 
sums will be given to the two companies showing the largest 
recruited strength between the time of the offer in May last 
and November next. This generous action of the Twelfth’s 
field has given an extraordinary impetus to recruiting in the 
regiment, and next month it expects to muster many more 
men than exhibited at the last annual inspection. 

The new stand of colars ‘purchased some time since by 
Colonel Ward will be formally presented in a short time. 
The unveiling of a life-size portrait of the regimental com- 
mander, the gift of the Board of Officers, will likewise take 
place at the regimental armory in a few weeks. The Twelfth 
since the occupation of its new quarters has shown more than 
usual progress, and its officers are a perfect unit in every 
matter that appertains to the interest and general advance- 
ment of the regiment. 
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As noticed elsewhere, this command participated in the 
military exercises of the Forty-seventh at Brooklyn, E. D., 
on Wednesday evening last. 


Do Encampments Pay ?—In a recent article we referred 
to the fact that the Adjutant and Inspector-General of New 
York State considered that the benefits of encampments were 
not sufficient to compensate for the expense incurred, and 
endeavored to show the utter fallacy of this opinion, and to 
convince our State authorities of the real benefits of these 
encampments and their ity as schools of instruction 
for the National Guardsmen, citing the examples of neigh- 
boring States to prove our position. We have taken pains 
to investigate this matter further by visitation and letter, 
and our convictions, as expressed in that article, are still 
further confirmed. The encampments of the troops of Massa- 
chusetts volunteer militia concluded on the 2d. inst. with 
that of the Third brigade. They have been a complete suc- 
cess, and thoroughly vindicated our commendation of en- 
campments. To show this we quote at length from a private 
letter we have-received from an officer of the Third brigade 
M. V. M. The encampment was at Sterling Junction, Massa- 
chusetts. He says: al . 





It is so late that I will not give you a detailed account ot 
our tour of duty at ‘‘Camp Canningham”’ (named in honor 
of the veteran soldier and efficient officer, General James A. 
Cunningham, the present Adjutant-General of Massachu- 
setts), but will endeavor to give some general information 
relating thereto. 

It has been pronounced by those who ought to know to 
have been one of the most successful encampments which the 
militia of this State have ever held. - The discipline was su- 
perior, and the rank and file seemed to vie with the officers 
in attempting to maintain the most perfect order, and in the 
performance of every duty. The camp was laid out as nearly 
in accordance with ‘‘ Regulations’’ as the nature of the 
ground would allow, and it is considered the best location for 
an encampment which the State affords. 

It was remarked by a number of old Army officers that the 
State should not fail to purchase this ground, now the most 
available place in the State devoted to the use of the militia. 
The subject will undoubtedly soon be brought up in the Legis- 
lature. ’ 

The plan of detailing an entire company for guard duty at 

one time was adopted, instead of calling upon each company 
every day fora few men. It proved to be an excellent idea, 
the men taking more pride in performing the duty well, 
knowing that their company organizations would be held 
responsible, and in all cases being in charge of their own 
officers. 
The order of drills was as follows: Company drills from 
6:15 to 7:15 A. M.; battalion drills from 10 to 12 a. w.; and 
brigade drill from 2 to 4 p.m. ; brigade dress parade at 5; 
and battalion dress parade at 5:30. A regular routine was 
of course prescribed in published orders, a copy of which 1 
will send you. The drills were all remarkably yood, and 
showed a state of proficiency which could not help being sat- 
isfactory to the brigade commander. 

At inspections the arms, uniforms, and equipments were 
found in excellent condition. The quarters were kept in 
good order, although there were cases of neglect which 
would be improved on another occasion. The men are apt 
to pay too little attention in some cases to the condition of 
their quarters, by devoting all spare time to their equip- 
ments, etc. 

On the Wednesday before striking tents the troops 
were reviewed by Major-General Butler, commander of our 
division, and on Thursday by his Excellency William Claflin, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Both reviews were 
pronovnced very fine, and, with the exception of a few little 
details, they undoubtedly were so. - 

Had the editor of the Army anp Navy Journat been 
present (I assure you his absence was very much regretted), 
he would have noticed that some of the officers in saluting 
the reviewing officer failed to turn their eyes in his direction, 
although as a general thing the salutes were good. The 
marching was excellent, and was said to surpass that of 
either of the other brigades this fall. 

The battery of artillery (Fifth of Worcester, Captain Rice) 
was in very good condition, and showed great proficiency in 
drill. It is to be hoped that the breech-loader will soon be 
substituted for the muzzle-loader, and the board authorized 
by the Legislature at its last session is busy at work exanin- 
ing the various patterns. The Kemington is believed to be 
the favorite. 

The brigade broke camp at 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, 
2d inst. 

I am of the opinion that the most noticeable feature of 
the week was the manner in which the guard duty was per- 
formed. It has been the most difficult part of camp instruc- 
tion heretofore, and it is a great satisfaction to see such a 
vast improvement in this important duty. 

There can be no question, I think, that the benefits derived 
from our fall encampments fully repay for the expense in- 
curred. The State furnishes all the canvas, with poles and 
pins, necessary, and the organizations furnish all other camp 
equipage. The brigade commander is obliged to furnish 
the ground for the camp, which is radically wrong. The 
State should not only own their own camp ground, but they 
should transport the troops to and from home. A soldier 
ought not to be obliged to pay his entire wages and often 
more, as is now the case, in getting to and from the camp, 
and furnishing his subsistence while there. These brigade 
encampments probably cost the State on the average for five 
days’ duty $25,000, and it may well be claimed that this is a 
liberal allowance, but it is money well expended. 

Your excellent articles on rifle practice are attracting a 
great deal of attention, and an interest is being excited here 
which I hope will result in forming an association similar to 
the one organizing in New York. It is something which our 
National Guard have sadly neglected heretofore. I have no 
doubt, however, that there will be a decided improvement in 
this direction as soon as the troops are armed with the breech- 
loading rifle, for they feel now that there is no object in 
perfecting themselves in the use of a weapon which, in case 
they were called into service, would be thrown aside at once 
as almost useless. 

Adjutant-General Cunningham and Captain Wm. E. Wil- 
son of the Governor’s staff were present during most of the 
week, and were welcomed, as they always are by the mili- 
tia of our State wherever they meet, as strict disciplinarians 
and good officers when on duty, and as princes of good fel- 
lows on all occasions. 
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Tue Forty-seveNTa IN 1Ts GLory.—For some time past 
the well-known Forty-seventh Infantry, Colonel David E. 
Austen, of Brooklyn, BE. D., has been actively preparing an 
extensive welcome for its comrades of the Second Connecti- 
cut, as represented by its ‘‘ crack ’’ company, the New Haven 
Grays, and the Twelfth New York. The culminating point 
was reached on Wednesday evening last, when one of the 
grandest welcomes ever extended by any one organization to 
another took place in the Burgh. It was without exception 
one of the most glorious and generous receptions that have 
occurred in this vicinity within our recollection; and its 
character and excellent management call forth the highest 
and most generous praise for the favorite command of the 
Second division of the New York State National Guard. 

The New Haven Grays, under command of Captain Hen- 
dricks, reached New Yorkin the steamer Elin City, Captain 
Peck, of the New Haven line, about 4:30 ep. a. on Wednes- 
day. The Grays numbered some sixty muskets, and were 
accompanied by an excellent band and drum corps, a 
numerous veteran corps, and officers of the State service, and 
New Haven City Council. These latter comprised Colonel S. 
R. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Bario, Major Tucker, Adju- 
tant Baker, Quartermaster Bradley, Paymaster Kimberly, 
Surgeon Bissell, Assistant Surgeon Riley, Chaplain Siebke, 
Colonel Bradley, Colonel Basserman, Captain Sloat, Major 
Osborn, and about thirty others, mostly ex-officers of the 
company, under command of Colonel Bradley. The follow- 
ing members of Governor Jewell’s staff were present : 
Adjutant-General Merwin, Quartermaster-General Dickinson, 
Assistant Adjutant-General fox, Assistant Quartermaster 
General Blakeslee—all veteran “ Grays’’—Mayor Lewis of 
New Haven, President of Council Stoddard, Aldermen Scott, 
Morse, Bunnell, Councilmen Brown, Atwater, Adriance, and 
others. At the time of the arrival of the visitors, the 
weather was anything but propitious, and there was every 
indication of a stormy evening. The threatening clouds, 
however, shortly after sunset scattered, and left a clear and 
beautiful night overhead, but an unpleasant and muddy 
condition ,under foot. The Grays on arrival were received 
by a large delegation of citizens and officers, a battalion of 
the Forty-seventh, comprising Companies A, B, and C, under 
command of Captain Doughty, being in waiting as a proper 
escort. The battalion numbered about one hundred and 
fifty muskets, and was accompanied by the regimental band 
and drum corps. After the usual military courtesies the 
visitors were conducted by the most direct route to the 
armory of the Forty-seventh, Brooklyn, E. D. There a 
collation awaited their attention, after which tke New 
Haven guests were escorted in groups over the city. The 
visitors were everywhere received with unbounded enthu- 
siasm, and the speech of welcome by Captain Doughty at 
the armory was most fitting, as also was the response of 
the commandant of the Grays. In the evening the two 
battalions again aszembled and marched to the foot’ of 
Broadway, and there properly received the Twelfth New York, 
who arrived about 9 o’clock, in the steamer Fort Lee. The 
three organizations then joined, and formed in the following 


order : 
Police. 


Forty -seventh Regiment, Colonel D. E. Austen. 
Veteran Association, Forty-seventh Regiment, Colonel J. V. 
Meserole. 
Veteran Association of the New Haven Grays, Captain Sloat. 
Guests of the New Haven Grays. 
New Haven Grays, Captain Hendricks. 

Twelfth Regiment N. G. S. N. Y., Colonel Ward. 
Allthe battalions were headed by excellent bands and 
drum corps ; the whole column had a very imposing effect, 
the rays of a calcium light in the immediate rear thereof add- 
ing not a little to the general brilliancy of the moving col- 
umn. The members were all in full dress, and the attractive 
addition of the white cross of the Forty-seventh, just 
adopted, won many compliments. On Bedford avenue (the 
Fifth avenue of the Burg) just opposite Clymer street, was 
erected r stand for Mayor Kalbfleisch and the city authorities 
of Brooklyn and New Haven, to whom wasextended the com- 
piiment of a marching salute. As they passed the stand they 
made a really imposing display. The Forty-seventh paraded 
eight commands of fourteen files, and marched with remark- 
ably well-viosed ranks, excellent alignment, and company 
distance. The Grays, in two platoons, followed with almost 
lockstep, good fronts, and great steadiness. The Twelfth 
parading eight commands, of fourteen files, like the preced- 
ing battalions, won loud applause by its steady marching 
and excellent alignment; its ranks, however, were not as 
well closed, or its company distance equal to the Forty- 
seventh, which command carried off the palm on this occa- 
sion at least. The line of march, some fifty blocks in ex- 
tent, was very trying to the New Haven and New York 
troops, as Williamsburg is not remarkable for its well-paved 
streets; the Forty-seventh, however, from long practice, 
perhaps, succeeded better in its marching over these uneven 
and muddy surfaces. Meanwhile Major Rogers, the chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, and Lieutenant 
Brewer, took charge of the city officials, to whom was paid 
every and marked courtesy, until the march was completed, 
which ocurred shortly after 10 o’clock. The three battal- 
ions were then most sumptuously entertained in the main 
drill-room of the armory, where speeches, etc., were in order 
for some hour or more. During the interval the officers and 
special guests were handsomely entertained at a ‘‘ side show’’ 
in Freeman’s Hall adjoining the armory. In fact, every 
matter was on the most liberal scale, and the enthusiasm of 
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the citizens and courtesies of the soldiers was never before 
equalled hereabouts. The illumination was unlimited, as 
also was the display of fireworks, Shortly after midnight 
the Twelfth was escorted to the Fort Lee, located at the foot 
of South Sixth street, and departed for home, amid the 
cheers and good wishes of, its comrades of the Forty- 
seventh. On Thursday the New Haven visitors and the 
Forty-seventh excursioned to Rockaway, L. I., indulged in 
a banquet, and hada good time generally. On returning, 
the visitors were escorted and delivered over to the generous 
hands of the Twenty-second New York, who took them in 
charge, and after handsomely entertaining them at the ar- 
mory, escorted them to the New Haven boat when they left 
for home. The reception was of the most generous nature, 
throughout/and we will endeavor to glve further details there- 
of in our next issue. 


Various Irems.—The Twenty-third regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry will celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of its organization by a reunion at Salem, Mass., on the 28th 
inst. The meeting will be held in the Grand Army Hall. 
The exercises of the day will consist of a meeting, at 10:30 
o’clock A. M., for the purpose of perfecting a permanent or- 
ganization; after which a dinner will be served. It is the 
desire of the committee of arrangements that all who expect 
to be present will notify immediately Captain I. H. Edgett, 
49 Broad street, Boston.......Company B, First Infantry 
(Hawkins Zouaves), assemble at the armory in full uniform, 
with fatigue cap fastened to the left hip button, on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst., for company parade and target practice. Roll 
eall at 8:30 o’clock A. M. Captain August Rassiga is in com- 
mand of this company Separate Troop Cavalry, First 
division, Captain Karl Klein, proceeded (mounted) to Belle- 
vue Garden on Wednesday last for target practice and gen~ 
eral festivity, this being its twenty-third annual gathering 
for this purpose. The day was unpleasant, yet it did not de- 
ter to a great extent the general enjoyment of this fine body 
of cavalry......Battery C, First division, Captain Schilling, 
on Monday last spent the day at East New York in artillery 
practice at target. After the practice, which was very inferior 
the members and friends enjoyed a feast of soul and reason 
at an adjoining hotel...... Company G, First Infantry, Cap- 
tain Frank Clark, inaugurated the drill season on Tuesday 
evening last by a reception and hop given at the regimental 
armory. The turnout of the members and friends of the 
company was large, and the occasion very happy in its con- 
ception and general management...... What has become of the 
Ninth regiment Wyatt fund, and what are the committee 
doing? There were several other efforts for the relief of 
killed and disabled National Guardsmen in the late riot 
started just after the unfortunate event, but for some time 
past we have not heard anything as to these movements, 
We do not know positively of any pressing necessity of a 
fund of the character mentioned, but at the same time it is 
to be presumed that such a fund would not have been started 
unless necessity pointed in that direction. In any event, it 
is'a réflection on those concerned to let this matter rest any 
longer. If all the money collected has been disbursed, it.is no 
more than right that its amount and disposition should be 
made public Company B, Sixty-ninth Infantry, Captain 
Jerome J. Collins commanding, proceeded on Monday last 
by South Side Railroad on an excursion to Rockaway, L. L., 
and there indulged in a rifle match A court of inquiry, 
consisting of Brigadier-General Ward, commanding First 
brigade, has been instituted by orders from First ‘division 
headquarters to investigate charges preferred by Colonel 
Conkling, commanding Second brigade, against Colonel 
Funk, Eleventh Infantry (now commanding Second brigade), 
Colonel Bendix, Fifth Infantry, and Colonel Krehbiel, Nine- 
ty sixth Infantry, for failing to make the necessary consoli- 
dated reports, etc., to headquarters, as required by the regu- 
lations. From this, we surmise, the regimental headquarter 
routine duties of these regiments are not in good “ running’’ 
order. It is therefore sometimes necessary that charges like 
the above should be preferred, if only to spur these gentle- 
men to more efficiency in these matters. It inferior officers 
neglect their duties it. reflects on their superiors ; therefore, 
to preserve their reputation, it becomes necessary that they, 
the inferiors, be made to perform their duty, or else quit the 
service......1t is announced that General Headquarters has 
forbidden the wearing of gold-laced body-belts and baldrics 
on the part of field and staff officers, and has ordered to be 
substituted instead the regular black leather belts. If this 
is true it will create quite an agitation among these gai!y 
equipped officers. Butthe question arises, What has General 
Headquarters to do with these matters? It strikes us as a 
ridiculous announcement, and we presume for that reason was 
incorporated in General Orders No.—, which in accordance 
with the usual wording of same ‘‘ Will not be published.’ 
We admit, however, that our National Guard officers wear 
any number of gaudy trappings,that the regulations do not 
strietly prescribe; thése, nevertheless, are portions of the 
full dress uniforms adopted, and are only worn on gala occa- 
There is therefore no real necessity for the interfer- 


sions. 
ence of General Headquarters 


teeeee 


lady’s foot crushing it badly.’’......For some unaccountable 
reason the National Guard changes have not come to hand. 
.seeeA Conjoint excursion and rifle practice will be indulged 
in on Tuesday next at Funk’s Union Park by Companies B 
and F, First Infantry......Some matters of special interest 
have been crowded out of this issue......A cadet corps has 
been formed in the Williamsburgh Turner Society, under the 
instruction of Lieutenant-Colonel John Rueger of the Thir- 
ty-second regiment. Dr. Chas. Ehrman is quartermaster,.... 
Company B, Thirty-second regiment, will shortly elect a 
captain to fill the vacancy occasioned by the dismissal of 
George Giehl by brigade court-martial......0n October 23 the 
Thirty-second regiment drum corps will hold its second @n- 
nual ball........ October 10th is announced as the day for the 
reception of Grand Duke Alexis. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 


Aupany.—The Tenth’s Troubles.—For some little time past 
the Tenth Infantry has been considerably agitated over its 
recent choice of commandant, in place of Colonel Farnsworth, 
resigned. It appears that at an election held last month in 
this command Lieutenant-Colonel Benton, by a vote of six- 
teen out of twenty-six ballots cast, was elected colonel, and 
properly recognized and accepted as such by the officers. 
After the election, however, it was announced that the name 
of a former favorite candidate, General Townsend (brother 
of the present Adjutant-General), who at the time was sup- 
poséd to have declined the nomination, was brought forward, 
he having offered to accept the position if elected by a unani- 
mous vote of the officers. The letter making this announce- 
ment, it is alleged, was withheld by Colone! Benton or some 
one of the officers interested in his (Benton’s) election, and 
did not come to light until the whole matter had been defi- 
nitely settled by the selection of a commander. This asa 
matter of course created some little excitement in the regi- 
ment, and immediate measures were taken to render the 
election null and vcid by an appeal to Brigadier General 
Woodhull, the Ninth brigade commander, made by one of 
the officers of the regiment, who claims not to have been 
properly served with a notice of the election. 
has been denied by General Woodhull on what we think very 
correct grounds, as the appeal, from what we can glean from 
the published circular reviewing the case, was made ona 
very frivolous pretext. We do not pretend to have a full 
knowledge of this matter, and some of the assertions made 
above may not be strictly correct. We, bowever, consider 
Colonel Benton legally elected, and do not think any appeal 
similar to the one presented can ever disturb him. If Gen- 
eral Townsend was the favorite candidate for the coloneley 
of the Tenth, and Colonel Benton or any other officer with- 
held any document announcing his acceptance of the same for 
the purpose of furthering his or their interest, a breach of 
trust was committed unworthy of any officer, and we hope 
for the interest of the National Guard that the allegations 
against Colonel Benton are groundless. The procedure of 
Lieutenant Nichols, the officer who made the appeal in this 
matter, cannot help matters in the least, for any one can see 
that this appeal would never have been thought of had not 
these accusations been made against Colonel Benton. If 
Colonel Benton is innocent of the charge heretofore alluded 
to, and we trust he is, none of the methods instituted by 
Lieutenant Nichols can render the election void. If he is 
guilty, there are certain modes of removing him well known 
to every intelligent National Guard officer. Colonel Benton 
anyhow was properly entitled to the position ; and if he has 
proved a competent officer in the past, the officers had no 
justifiable right to select any outside officer. 


New Jersey.—Dover Encampment.—The Second Infan- 
try, Colonel Allen, closed its brief encampment at Dover, N. 
J., on Saturday last. The encampment was of altogether 
too short duration to be of any decided benefit to the troops, 
who paraded in but small numbers, little over one hundred 
men being present at any one time. The Second, how- 
ever, is only a small battalion of five companies, and has 
suffered loss, we understand, by a recent thorough reor- 
ganization. The mtn who now compose the battalion are of 
an excellent class, and gave evidence during this encamp- 
ment of three days that they have the interest of the regi- 
ment at heart. The members have gray fatigue uniforms and 
a full dress similar in nearly every respect to that of the New 
York Twelfth. While the adoption of this full dress uniform 
reduced in a measure the strength of the organization, it on 
the other hand added better material than had heretofore 
existed in the regiment, and seems likely in a short time to 
place the Second foremost in the ranks of the New Jersey 
National Guard. ‘‘Camp Randolph ” was located on a small 
space immediately at the foot of several ‘beautifully wooded 
hills, about a hundred feet from the Morris and Essex Rail- 
road, and about a quarter of a mile from the depot. It pre- 
sented a somewhat cramped appearance, and it was just as 
well in this instance that there were but five companies, 
otherwise there would not have been room enough. The 





A despatch from Newport | tents were erected with very fair regularity, the company 


thus pays a handsome tribute to a musical member of the | streets cleanly, and the general appearance of the ground 
Ninth Infantry : ‘As a lady and gentleman were crossing evidenced fair policing. A good deal of care had evidently 
the track at the depot here the tender of the Boston Express | heen taken to carry out the prescribed regulations for en- 
train struck the lady and knocked her under the wheels. campments. The strength of the companies did not admit 
Louis Alexander, 2 member of the Ninth New York regi-/| of a very extensive guard; and on Friday afternoon of last 
ment band, seeing the lady in danger, at the risk of his life) week, the day of the review, the entire guard was with- 
rescued her. The wheels of the tender passed over the 


drawn 50 as to give the battalion a fair display. On this oc- 


The appeal 


casion a large number of spectators were present, and, the 
day being delightful, the camp presented an active appear: 
ance. Governor Randolph, and Brigadier-General Plume 
and staff, commanding First brigade, First division, N. G. S. 
N. J., arrived at about 2 p. m., and were received by a saluto 
from a small howitzer as they entered the camp. These 
officers were immediately conducted to Colonel Allen’s head- 
quarters tent, and there awaited the hour and preparations 
for the review. These were for some reason slow, and it was 
at least an hour after the designated time (3 P. m.) before 
this ceremony took place. The dress parade, which preceded 
the review, was very fairly condueted ; the men, however, in 
this and the review which followed, lacked marked steadiness. 
The drum corps was fearfully in want of practice, and the 
time of the band was anything but upto the standard, There 
was one thing, however, in favor of this latter ‘necessary 
adjunct, musically considered, and this was that it played 
‘‘early and often.’’ It played during the interval of the 
dress parade and review, again strick up as the Governor 
took his position at the reviewing color, played when the 
markers were posted for the change of direction, and on 
numerous other improper occasions, but omitted its musicai 
strains entirely when at the dismissal the officers closed on 
the centre and marched forward. 

At the review the Governor was accompanied by Majors 
General Woodward (in citizen’s dress), commanding Second 
division N. G. 8. N. Y., and Brigadier-General Plume and 
staff, First brigade N. G@.S. N. J. The ceremony was re- 
markably well conducted, Colonel Allen and the adjutant 
performing well their part. The passage in review was com- 
mendable, and the battalion as a whole appeared really to 
excellent advantage. The salutes were of the usual character 
—good, bad, and indifferent; the band paraded erroneously 
in the rear of the drum corps, and the sergeant-major, the 
only member of the non issioned staff observable in 
position, saluted. 

The ceremony over, the reviewing party inspected the 
camp and then the headquarters of the battalion command- 
ant, all civilians, with the exception of course of the Gover- 
nor and Major-General Woodward, being excluded from the 
entertainment which followed. The Governor and party 
soon after the review of this extensive New Jersey army of 
about a hundred men left for home by special train. In the 
evening there was an illumination of the camp, fireworks, 
and a concert and dancing on a boarded surface to the right 
of the parade ground. Evidently the members and theit 
friends had a glorious time on that evening. The camp was 
broken up on the 9th, and the companies returned to New- 
ark and adjacent towns. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—While other States are showing remark-~ 
able activity in organizing their National Guards, there 
seems an apathy in this State which we regret to observe. 
There is hope, however, in the fact that an effort is about 
being made to arouse public spirit in the interests of the 
State troops, by the holding of a State Military Convention 
at Harrisburg on the 3d of next month. The following call 
explains somewhat the objects of this assembly : 

Harpispure, August 28, 1871. 
To the Division Commanders of the National Guard of Pennsylvania : 


We, the undersigned, officers of the Fifth division P. 8. N. G., 
believing that the interests of the service warrant such action, do 
hereby unite in calling upon the commanding of each divi- 
sion of the National Guard to issue special orders for the holding 
of an election for delegates to a State Military Convention to be 
held at Harrisburg on Tuesday, October 3, 1871. 

_ The basis of representation to be one delegate for every 200 en- 
listed men, or fraction thereof, when over 100 enlisted men. 
_The major-generals commanding are also requested to be present, 
either in person, or represented by a member of their staff. 
(Signed) T. J. Jonpan,, Major-General, 
and others cf the Fifth division, 


and endorsed by A. L. Pearson, major-general, and others of the 


Eighteenth division. 

This convention, if properly organized and really devoted 
to the study of practical questions, can accomplish much 
good and advance greatly the welfare of the citizen soldiery ; 
but if, like a similar association in New York State, it forms 
itself into a mutual admiration society, we ehall have little 
faith in its benefits to the National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
Let it give earnest attention to the subjects before it, promptly 
settle upon some line of practical policy, ignore ‘‘ fuss and 
feathers,’’ and frown upon merely personal and selfish ambi- 
tions, and it will present results of its meeting thst will 
amply justify such an assemblage. The danger is of too 
much talk and too little accomplishment. The New York 
State Military Association, by its dilatory movements, incon- 
sequent action, lack of unity and consistent purpose, has 
nullified all the good it might have done, and made itself 
rather an object of ridicule than respect or power. There 
are many officers connected with the association who are 
good soldiers and understand the wants of the National 
Guard ; but their wisdom is of no avail in an assembly which 
fails to actually carry out even the wisest resolution adopted 
by it. Year after year the convention bas met, generally at 
Albany. Many subjects of vast importance to the New York 
State troops have been introduced, and committees appointed 
to carry out desirable suggestions, and yet we have 
failed so far to see any really practical result of these annual 
meetings. The committees seem to be merely ornamental ; 
they certainly do nothing toward carrying out the objects of 
their appointment. We trust the Pennsylvania Military 
Convention will profit by the experiance of New York, and 
make itself a body really alive and of capacity for work and 
determination to produce beneficial resu'ts to the National 





Guard. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Tuk aavy of Brazilis said to have sever yet lost a 
vessel; of which it may be said that they never had 
many to lose. 

Tr is stated that the number of firearms of different 
patterns which the disbanding of the National Guards 
of France will bring into the arsenals of the State is 

Tr is said that officers of the Italian army are travel- 
ling over French territory contiguous to Italy and study- 
ing its strategic Vy we that they may be prepared in 
case of a war with France. 

Tr is proposed to introduce a new telegraphic service 
in the German army for artillery in action. Experienced 
artillerymen are to be posted under cover far in advance 
of the batteries to watch the effects of the cannonade, 
and report back by means of a small portable telegraphic 
apparatus. 7 

THE city of Bourges is to become a military centre, 
and to be extensively fortified. Amn arsenal is to be es- 
tablished, and the military school at Metz is to be re- 
moved there. The question of the creation of a line of 
fortifications from Avallon to Changy and fAutun, is, 
under discussion by the government. 


In the recent annual prize firing for good shooting and 
quickness from on board the Jlercules, the 10-inch (18- 
ton) guns got both the prizes, the quickest gun having 
fired the eight rounds at the target in 8 minutes 11 sec- 
onds. It is doubtful whether a single ofticer or man on 
board had ever seen an 18-ton gun before. 


Fre Lp Marshal von Blumenthal and Count von Al- 
ten have arrived in London as witnesses on behalf of the 
German Government of the autumn manceuvres of the 
British army in Berkshire. Each of the nations of Eu- 
rope has, it appears, been invited to send two military 
officers to observe the evolutions of the troops. 

NEws was received September 7 at the British Admi- 
ralty from the crew of H. M. steam-transport Megera, 
which was recently wrecked on the desert island of St. 
Paul in the Indian Ocean. Eight of them were seriously 
ill, and the others were prostrate from exposure and 
went of food. The most intense desire for relief is ex- 
pressed by the sufferers. 


Fort Saint Julien, at Metz, is to be rechristened by 
its present proprietors, and will henceforth be known as 
Fort Moltke. The Frangaise adds that the inscription 
under one of the bastions, “Commenced under the 
reign of Napoleon III., in 1867,” will be continued in 
the German language, and will read on, “in order to 
beard Prussia, and was finished by Germany in 1871 for 
German safety and glory.” 


Tue Paris Dédais states that the latest information 
from Algeria affords no ground for expecting a speedy 
termination of ithe troubles in that colony. Although 
the successes obtained by the movable colums in Bougie, 
Setif, and Bordj bon Arreridj have led to the submission 
of some tribes, and the payment by them of war con- 
tributions, disorder still exists throughout the Kabyle 
region of the province of Constantine. 


THERE is a report that one of the Monarch’s 600 |b. 
projectiles struck her mizzen mast in the recent prize 
firing for rapidity and accuracy. This does not seem 
an unlikely accident, considering that there is no sure 
means of indicating with exactitude the points at 
which the masts, ropes, etc., would be struck and Broad 
Arrow says: “Cannot one of our naval inventors supply 
the want and insure the safety of the crew of the two 
forecastle guns?” 


THe Mechanics’ Magazine informs us that the Westley- 
Richards Arms and Ammunition Company at Birming- 
ham claim for an American inventor (Peabody), whom 
they represent in this country, the patent right of some 
of the main features of the Martini-Henry rifle. They 
allege that M. Martini’s “invention” is simply an in- 
fringement of this patent, and they have apprised the 
Government of their intention to test the validity of 
their claim. The matter is, we need scarcely add, ex- 
citing considerable interest among the gun-makers in 
Birmingham. 

Count Louis Edouard Bouét-Willaumez, vice-admiral 
of the French navy, died September 9, aged sixty-three 

ears. In 1849 he published a volume, “ Description 

autique des Cétes entre le Sénégal et I’Equateur,” 
having been intrusted by Rear-Admiral Montaignies de 
la Roche, in 1838, with the survey of the coast of West- 
ern Africa. He was appointed rear-admiral in 1854, and 
tooklpart in the Crimean expedition under Admiral Hame- 
lim, Afterwards he was Prefect of Cherbourg and of Tou- 
lon, and attained the rank of vice-admiral iu 1860. The 
only vice-admiral whose commission bears an earlier 
date is M. Fourichon, who was appointed in 1859. 


Tur Paris Patrie states upon information received 
from St. Petersburg that the Russian Government has of 
late evinced the greatest anxiety to complete the reor- 
ganization of the army and the conversion of its arma- 
ments. Large orders for guns and mitrailleuses and pro- 
jectiles have been given in England, America, and Bel- 
gium. Some orders have also been given to manufac- 
tories in the French departments, but in all cases stipu- 
lation has been made for speedy delivery. Moreover, 
work is carried on day and night in the arsenals and 
dockyards at St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, and Nicolaiaff. 

THE defensive works at the mouth of the Weser are to 
be strengthened by the erection of two new forts, one of 
which will be built on the Langliitjensand, about 6,000 
feet further down the stream than the works now in course 
of construction there, while the other will be situated in 
the vicinity of Bremen. When these are completed, the 
defences of the Weser will consist of four powerful works, 
from which a double cross fire might be opened on a 
hostile fleet. As soon as the fortifications are complete 
the bridge which now unites the fort with the mainland 
will be broken down, and the former surrounded by 
water. 

Tue London Times describes a new hospital tent which 
seems likely to render valuable service in facilitating 





the isolation of persons suffering from contagious dis- 
eases. The tent is oblong in shape, 16 ft. long by 14 ft. 
wide, and 13 ft. high to the rid le. It has perpen- 
dicular canvas walls, 3 ft. 6 in. hie , and above these it 
slopes the remaining 9 ft. 6 in. It is supported by a 
ridge pole and three uprights, of which the middle one 
might be dispensed with, and encloses 1,850 cubic feet. 
At each end the canvas will roll back from the middle to 
the sides, and the wulls also roll up under the flies, so 
that air may be allowed to sweep through the whole tent 
from end to end and from side to side. The 224 feet of 
floor space will allow comfortable standing room for four 
beds, which may be variously disposed, either one in 

h corner or parallel to each other, with the bed-heads 
Hainst one of the side walls. By shifting the beds ac- 
cording to the direction of the wind, it would always be 
possible to have three sides of the tent completely open. 
It weighs about a hundred weight, and can be complete- 
ly fixed by three men in fifteen minutes. 


THERE is only one ground, says Mechanics’ Magazine, 
upon which the supineness of our authorities in regard 
to the adequate adoption of the Harvey sea torpedo, 
and the construction of a suitable vessel from which to 
launcli it, can be explained, and this is to be found in the 
work of Lieutenant-Commander Barnes (of the United 
States Navy) on “Submarine Warfare, Offensive and 
Defensive.” In October 1805, the now celebrated Mr. 
Fulton blew up, off Deal, in the presence of Mr. Pitt, “a 
stout Danish brig, the Dorothea.” 
mander Barnes records that when Fulton related the 
success of this experiment to Earl St. Vincent, the Earl 
reflected for some time, and then said: “ Pitt was the 
greatest fool that ever existed to encourage a mode of war 
which they who commanded the seas did not want, and 
which, if successful, would deprive them of it.” This is 
the only hypothesis upon which we can account for the 
comparative inaction of the Government in reference to 
the adeption of the sea torpedo. There is not a naval 
power in Europe which is not providing itself with this 
terrible weapon of war, and it is unhesitatingly admit- 
ted by the greatest naval and military authorities that 
our most ponderons iron-clad, with her thirty-five-tun 
gun and 700-pound shot, is absolutely at the mercy of a 
properly manipulated Harvey sea torpedo. Why, then, 
does not the Admiralty construct a suitable boat, fitted 
with the necessary appliances, and possessing the re- 
quisite speed for the proper working of this important 
weapon ? 

THE German Correspondent states that the newly- 
built serew advice-ships Nautilus and Albatross will next 
year join the German East Asiatic squadron, which will 
then consist of four vessels with forty-eight guns. The 
Nautilus and the Albatross have been specially construct- 
ed and fitted up for this branch of the service ; but the 
———- of late years has led to the conviction that it 
will be well to modify the plan of constructing a fleet ex- 
clusively of corvettes for this station, as, in sp:te‘of the 
advantages arising from their superior speed, the com- 
parative weakness of their artillery makes them much 
less formidable than the heavy or even the middle-sized 
frigates of the English or the French navy. The ques- 
tion is therefore now under consideration whether it may 
not be advisable to send one or two frigates of a middle 
size to the East Asiatic waters, which might then be ac- 
companied by a number of swift advice-boats of light 
draught, but armed with heavy artillery, for the purpose 
of pursuing and destroying the pirate vessels which in- 
fest those seas. Inthe original plan the place of the 
proposed frigates was to be taken by iron-clad corvettes, 
and the J/ansa, now in course of construction, was in- 
tended for this purpose. The unwieldy character of the 
iron-clads, however, renders them but ill-suited for seas 
exposed to sudden and violent storms, bounded by dan- 
gerous coasts, and full of hidden rocks, where, too, in 
case their machines were injured, or any other accident 
occurred, they could not be properly repaired. On the 
other hand, it does not seem advisable to diminish the 
small number of iron-clads which Germany at present 
has at her disposal by sending one to so distant a sta- 
tion. 

THE Mechanics’ Magazine republishes a report made in 
1866, by a British military commissioner at Vienna, upon 
the self-explosive quality of gun-cotton. He cites the 
following cases: “ tn the year 1862 the first great explo- 
sion took place. The gun-cotton was stored in a maga- 
zine on the ‘Semmeringer Haid,’ a great plain, about an 
hour’s distance from Vienna, devoted to artillery trials, 
etc. Upon this occasion 25 ‘zenutners,’ or about 3,075 
lbs. of gun-cotton exploded and blew the magazine to 
pieces, but according to what I am told (curious to say), 
no person was hurt. There were, of course, the usual 
inquiries as to the how and wherefore of the explosion, 
but as no satisfactory conclusion was arrived at, it was 
put down to the self-explosiveness of the gun-cotton, and 
consequently the article was considered too dangerous 
for artillery usage, and ordered to be no longer thought 
of for that arm. Several clever, shrewd officers of the 
scientific branches of the service being still of opinion 
that its use might be made available for engineering pur- 
poses, such as mining, blasting, etc., its manufacture was 
still continued until the 25th September, 1865. On that 
day an explosion took place on the ‘Steinfeld,’ a vast 
plain not far from the town of Neustadt, about two 
hours’ distance by railway from Vienna, where are loca- 
ted some powder magazines, in which gun-cotton was 
stored. I must here state that these magazines are very 
solidly constructed of bricks, and each surrounded by a 
deep trench. In one of these, 600 zentners, or 73,300 
Ibs., of gun-cotton exploded and blew the walls of the 
magazine into fragments. The sentry on duty was 
knocked down senseless, but, according to my informant, 
recovered after conveyance to the hospital. Inquiries 
were immediately instituted, which elicited no other cause 
for the explosion than the self-explosive nature of the 
gun-cotton. In consequence of this latter mishap, the 
manufacture of gun-cotton was discontinued by the Aus- 
trian Government. It has, however, since then largely 
and constantly experimented with this explosive.” 





Tur astern Budget states that a series of tables 


Lieutenant-Com- | guns 


September 16, 1871. 


Europe has just been published at Vienna. We extract 
from these tables the following particulars, which show 
the actual force that each country has at its disposal in 
time of war: Russia—47 divisions of infantry and 10 


of cavalry, 8 brigades of rifles and reserves, 149 regi- 
ments of Cossacks, 219 batteries of artillery and 50 of 
mitrailleuses, making altogether 862,000 men, 181,000 
horses, and 2,084 guns. (This includes the troops in the 
Caucasus, Siberia, and Turkestan.) Germany—18 corps, 
including 37 divisions of infantry and 10 of cavalry, and 
387 batteries of artillery. This force numbers 824,990 
men, 95,724 horses, and 2,022 guns. Austria—1% corps, 
including 40 divisions of infantry and 5 of cavalry, and 
205 batteries of artillery and mitrailleuses. The total 
force is 733,926 men and 58,126 horses, with 1,600 guns 
and 90 mitrailleuses. England—Army in process of reor- 
ganization. Turkey—6 corps of Nizams (regulars), 12 
corps of redifs (reserves), and 131 batteries, making 253,- 
289 men, 34,835 horses, and 732 guns. Italy—4 corps, 
with 40 infantry and 6 cavalry brigades, and 90 batter- 
ies; total force, 415,200 men, 12,868 horses, 720 guns. 
France—10 corps, with 32 infantry and 12 cavalry di- 
visions, and 140 batteries; total force, 456,740 men, 16,- 
995 horses, and 984 guns (including mitrailleuses). Bel- 
gium—145,000 men, 7,000 horses, and 152 guns. Hol- 
land—35,383 regulars, 85,000 militia, 5,200 horses, and 
108 guns. Switzerland—160,000 men, 2,700 horses, and 
278 guns. Roumania—106,000 men, 15,675 horses, 96 
Servia—107,000 men, 4,000 horses, 194 guns. 
Greece—125,000 men, 1000 horses, 48 guns. Sweden 
(including Norway)—61,604 men, 8500 horses, 222 guns. 
Denmark—31,916 men, 2,120 horses, 96 guns. Spain— 
144,938 men, 30,252, horses, 456 guns. Portugal—64,390 
men, 6,320 horses, 96 guns. From the above data it ap- 
pears that the total of the forces available for war pur- 
poses in Europe (taking the English disposable force at 
470,779 men and 336 guns) is 5,164,300 men, 512,394 
horses, 10,224 guns, and abont 800 mitrailleuses. 


TORPEDOES. 


IN an article on torpedoes the London Mechunic’s 
Magazine says the torpedo proved to be the most efficient 
ally in the Confederates’ defences against the Federal 
fleet, a fact which is fully borne out by a graphic re- 
mark in one of the despatches of the late Rear-Admiral 
Farragut, who not only had seen the disastrous results 
ov ships under his command, but bore testimony to a 
more serious effect than even the destructien of the ship. 
He said : “ Regular discipline will bring men to any 
amount of endurance, but there is a natural fear of hid- 
den dangers, particularly when so awfully destructive 
of human life as when the torpedo is employed, which 
— more than discipline to overcome.” 

Thus it is that not only our own, but all governments 


-who have any seacoast or navigable rivers to protect, 


have of late years spent much money and time in ren- 
dering this mode of defence more efficient ; and very in- 
genious, if not always effective, torpedoes have been con- 
structed. But ingenuity should be exercised in secur- 
ing the utmost simplicity combined with effectiveness. 
The serious and almost fatal mistake is that this sine qua 
non is seldom sufficiently realized ; the consequence is, 
that we have inventions the most ingenious; and even 
in experiment the results seem all that could be wished. 
But this is not the practical way of testing these compli- 
cated inventions. For it is well known that the effect of wa- 
tet, and especially of sea water, on metal and mechanism is 
most damaging. This, however, is the very contingency 
which is too often lost sight of. The experiment is tried, 
the torpedo being immersed just prior to the trial, so 
that the chief danger it would have to face, the action 
of sea water, is lost sight of in the experiment. Much 
more satisfactory would it be, and the experiment far 
more conclusive, if this serious contingency was courted, 
by the torpedo being submerged much about the same 
time as would really elapse ‘were an enemy expected. 
But to return more closely to the subject under consid- 
eration ; we remarked that many ingenious, though not 
always effective, torpedoes have been designed, especially 
by the Southern States Government during the civil 
war. It is almost amusing to read of the marvellous 
plans then proposed to the Confederate War Department. 
In the words of a cotemporary, these included torpedo 
twin boats, propelled by rockets; diving apparatus, by 
means of which torpedoes might be attached to the bot- 
tom of an enemy’s ship; balloons that were to ascend, 
and, on arriving over the vessel to be attacked, were to 
drop some kind of torpedo on her deck ; rotation torpedo- 
rockets to be discharged under water; submarine boats 
with torpedoes attached; in fine, innumerable and va- 
rious plans, and yet but few really practicable ones. The 
sequel proved that the most destructive torpedoes used in 
the late American war were those which combined both 
simplicity of construction and cheapness. 

The success or failure of a torpedo depends on the cer- 
tainty with which the charge can be: fired, and it is on 
this point that so much ingenuity has been expended. 
Yet we shall find that the most successful mode of de- 
termining the explosion is also the most simple, and de- 
void of everything that isin any degree complicated. 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
SiSly cents each.) 





Nei.—Jonxgs.—At Trinity Church, Columbus, O., September 
5, 1871, Joun B. New, of Columbus, to Manion, daughter of Cap- 
tain E. Penrose Jones, U. 8S. Army. 


DIED. 


Ropeers.—At Point San José, Cal., August 27, 1871, Mena P. 
beloved wife of Captain John 1. Rodgers, Second Artillery. 


De Camp.—At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., at 6 o’clock p. m. on Fri- 

day, September 8, Surgeon Samuet G. I. De Camp, U.S. Army. 
Surgeon De Camp entered the Army as assistant surgeon Octo- 
ber 10, 1823, was promoted surgeon December 1, 1833, and retired 
from active service August 27, 1862. Su m De Camp was a 
and energetic , faithful in the discharge of all his pub- 




















showing the strength, cost, etc., of the various armies of | C 


t 
fie a) private duties, lived a life of purity and virtue, and died a 
hristian soldier. 








